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sources Will Help Win the ——— 

War, Says Nevada’s . Rep. 


Scrugham. 
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Production— 


Already Huge, It Poses New 
Problems for United Nations. 
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Presenting= 


Lieut. Gen. Somervell, Chief 
of Our Army’s Services of 
Supply. 
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President’s Secretary— 


Secrets of State Are Curli- 
cues In Miss Tully’s Note- 
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Rep. James G. Scrugham of Nevada, at 
Right, Tells of Mineral Resources, Page 2) 
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MINERAL RESOURCES 


By JAMES G. SCRUGHAM, Member of Congress from Nevada 
(Forty-third in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


ONGRESSMAN James Graves Scrugham, since 1933 Nevada’s Representative 

at Large in the Congress of the U. S. was born at Lexington, Kentucky, January 
19, 1880. He attended the University of Kentucky, where he won a bachelor of 
engineering degree in 1900 and a master of engineering degree in 1906. He worked 
for a time with the Creaghead Engineering Co. of Chicago, and the Abner Doble 
Co. in San Francisco; then became professor of engineering at the University of 
Nevada, serving as dean of the engineering college from 1914 to 1917. From 1917 
to 1923 he was State Engineer of Nevada. In 1917 he was commissioned a mdjor 
in the United States Army, in 1918 he was promoted to rank of lieutenant colonel. 
Congressman Scrugham was one of the incorporators of the American Legion in 
1919, serving first as commander of the Nevada Department, then as national vice 
commander. He was Governor of Nevada from 1923 to 1927. 


THINK it was Cecil Rhodes, the 

great English explorer and engineer, 
who said: “Show me a nation with min- 
eral wealth and I will show you a nation 
that is great and strong.” 

A bountiful Almighty has given the 
West a great heritage of minerals— 
metals that have enabled the “machine 
age” to make the marvelous progress 
that it has made. In the development 
of the past decade, scientists have found 
new uses for metals, have developed 
alloys which partook of the good points 
of each of the component metals. The 
magic of metallurgy has transformed 
“useless” metals into effective weapons 
for the ‘advance of science. 

Many of these metals, such as anti- 
mony, chromium, manganese, mercury, 
nickel, tin and tungsten have come from 
far-off lands. China gave us antimony 
and tungsten; Russia supplied us with 
manganese; South Africa and Turkey 
were the chief sources of chrome; New 
Caledonia gave us what nickel we could- 
nt get from Canada; tin came to us 
from the Far East. We bought them 
cheaply from many of these foreign 
lands, because labor was cheap and 
transportation not too costly. 

Then came the war—the greatest war 
of all time—and we found ourselves 
almost overnight suffering a dearth of 
these “unimportant” and cheap metals. 
The scarcity seemed more important as 
time went on. It was a condition that 
we of the West knew was the price we 
were paying as a country for unpre- 
paredness. Even before the war en- 
gulfed us, I had a 4g the adoption of 
measures to supply these strategic 
metals, and Congress finally approved 
the Raw Materials Act of June 7, 193% 

We know what has happened since 
that time—how the Bureau of Mines, 
under the capable leadership of its ex- 
perts, sent out exploration crews to con- 
sider every prospect throughout the 
mountains and ranges of the Far West. 
We know what they have found, and I 
have the Bureau of Mines for authority 
to the statement that actual returns so 


far cover more than fifty-fold the ex- 
penses incurred in the search. 

Really vast tonnages of some of these 
much needed ores have been shown 
by the trenching, drilling, tunneling and 
shaft sinking conducted by the Bureau 
of Mines during the past three years. 
The ores thus found are not such rich 
ores as were imported from abroad. 
Generally they are low-grade, high-cost 
ores but fortunately they are right here 
in our own country where we can ac- 
tually get them. The richer ores for- 
merly imported cannot now be obtain- 
ed at any price. 

In one Nevada deposit 3,000,000 
tons of usable manganese ore were 
shown by drilling and this tonnage will 
soon be in production to help support 
existing stocks needed for making steel. 
This Seposit is the Three Kids, in 
Clark County. 

In Nevada reserves. of all of these 
metals except chromium have been 
shown by drilling or other operations. 
Many small deposits often add up to 
a helpful amount, as in the case of mer- 
cury. Nine thousand flasks of mercury 
are reckoned as obtainable from twelve 
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small deposits of low-grade cinnabur. 

Of tungsten many showings of sub- 
stantial promise in Nevada will be ex- 
plored. Many small deposits of anti- 
mony have been found. Iron deposits 
have been examined in Lander, Persh- 
ing, Churchill, Lyon and Storey coun- 
ties, Nevada. Drilling is to commence 
immediately upon one near Dayton. In 
all, nearly one hundred and fifty Ne- 
vada deposits have been examined by 
the Bureau of Mines and upon twenty- 
seven of them exploration has been or 
is being conducted. 

In Montana, enormous reserves have 
been shown of the chromite which is 
the only one of the strategic minerals 
not found in Nevada. 

And in many other western states 
great progress Be been made. Anti- 
mony in quantity has been revealed in 
Idaho, where, in one district, a deposit 
estimated to contain over 2,000,000 
tons of ore has been found. Chromite 
in Montana has been proved up to the 
extent of 2,500,000 tons, a deposit that 
is now being worked for the gover- 
ment by the Anaconda Mining Co. 

The great manganese deposits in Ne- 
vada are undergoing rapid development. 
So are deposits found in Arizona and 
Arkansas. All through the West men 
are combing the hills for favorable pros- 
pects, bringing in samples of ores which 
may yield some of the strategic mir- 
erals so vitally needed in the ‘war. 

We of America need to realize ow 
own strength, and the extent of out 
own resources. 

After all, this war is fundamentally 
a phase of the age-old struggle for 
possession and control of the world’ 
raw material resources. We have these 
things in abundance. With seven pet 
cent of the world’s population, we ow? 
or control more than 50 per cent of the 
world’s known raw-material resources. 
This supply is a major asset in war. 

We have only one primary national 
objective, to which all Americans wil 
subscribe their hearts, their property 
their lives, that is—te win the war. 
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WAR PRODUCTION— 


Success Means Constantly Solving Problems 


IGHT OUT plain figures on how 

many Garands, “Gen. Grants,” 
“Gen. Lees,” “flying box-cars,” Aira- 
cobras, jeeps, Tomahawks, Kittyhawks, 
B-17’s, AT-9’s or Avengers we are mak- 
ing now are not revealed. They are 
‘military secrets.” But we are making 
so much, and making it so fast that the 
high insiders cannot always contain 
their pride and satisfaction, and they 
sometimes name numbers. 

In fact, President Roosevelt remarked 
that our output of fighting stuff is now 
approaching the point where specific 
details on production might have the 
effect of undermining the enemy’s mor- 
ale, rather than afford him useful in- 
formation. 

High officials in various lines have 
given us isolated but significant figures 
from time to time. And they have also 
confided their troubles, their problems, 
their struggles with sacrcity of materials 
ind shortages in nearly everything 
from human skills to thiokol. Our pro- 
duction rate today has been achieved by 
a constant coping with hard problems; 
finding substitute materials, developing 
new methods, learning new tricks, mak- 
ing new inventions and charting new 
courses. Achievements are great, and 
getting greater, but the problems have 
not all been licked. Some of them are 
getting greater, too. 

Recently Production Chief Donald 
Nelson stated that America is “doing the 
impossible,” and that war production 
was exceeding all estimates. He men- 
tioned a new airplaine plant designed to 
produce 50 planes a month, but which 
was turning out 150. He also stated 
that the President’s “fantastic” figure 
of 60,000 airplanes this year would 
actually be exceeded. 

Money spent for production in the 
month of May reached a new high of 
>3,750,000,000, Spending in the next 
iscal year is expected to total $60,000,- 
000,000. We have spent more than four 
illions on Lend-Lease aid. Total appro- 

iations and authorizations made for 
this war, including the President'’s latest 
request for nearly forty billions, amount 


to $197,267,000,000, which is some 
$17,000,000 more than the U. S. Gov- 
ernment has spent for all purposes from 
the time George Washington was nom- 
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over 1940. “We have,” stated Mr. Lyt- 
tleton, “increased our production of all 
weapons of war as a whole by 100 per 
cent during the last 12 months alone.” 

This is a remarkable showing for a 
people who have been at war for more 
than three years; whose cities and towns 
have been partially destroyed, and 
whose material resources are limited not 
only by nature but by difficulties of 
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Nelson (left) and Lyttleton Work Jointly on British-American Production 


inated up to the date of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

Oliver Lyttleton, British Minister of 
Production, recently stated, after a tour 
of our plants, that American production 
now exceeds that of Great Britain, and 
will soon be far ahead. That-was not 
surprising, but he gave some British 
production figures that put meaning 
into his words. 

“We are producing tanks, jeeps and 
other mechanical vehicles at the rate of 
250,000 a year,” said Mr. Lyttleton, 
which is an increase of 350 er cent 
over 1940. Other figures were: 40,000 
big guns a year, supplied with 25,000,- 
000 rounds of ammunition; “millions” 
of small arms, supplied with 2,000,000,- 
000 rounds of ammunition; aircraft pro- 
duction stepped up 100 per cent over 
1940, and merchant ships 57 per cent 


transportation. This British production 
is now more closely linked with our own 
through the new Combined Resources 
and Production Board, headed by Mr. 
Lyttleton and Mr. Nelson. And thus is 
met one of the big production problems, 
for now the American and British pro- 
duction are “integrated,” which means 
that they are working together in a way 
to count the most. 

For instance, the British, it has been 
suggested, will concentrate on light 
fighter planes, while America will spec- 
ialize on big bombers. The British are 
closer to the fighting and have the fight- 
ing flyers to consult. America has more 
material, more capacity, and the big 
planes can be taken to the fighting front 
on their own power, thus helping the 
shipping problem. 

In connection with planes, one prob- 
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lem which has probably bothered every 
layman is the question of pilots. Where 
are we going to get men to fly all these 
planes, if they are coming out at the rate 
of 5,000 a month. A part of the answer 
—and a significant part—was given out 
recently by Chairman Vinson of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee after 
consultation with the Chief of the Aero- 
nautics Bureau. Training of naval air 
pilots, he announced, will reach the rate 
of 30,000 a year by December. When 
Pearl Harbor was attacked the rate was 
600 a month; it is approaching 2,500 a 
month. 

That for Navy pilots—the men who 
have already been heard from in the 
Coral Sea and at Midway. The Army 
has a much larger section of the 1,000,- 
000 men projected for the air service. 
A new and effective step has just been 
taken to provide an incoming stream of 
pilots in the setting up by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of summer 
schools to teach the rudiments of aero- 
nautics to high school teachers, who, 
in turn, will give elementary basic 
courses on the subject to me school 
students next session throughout the 
country. These will not be courses in 
flying, but feeder courses which will, in 
time, provide ground crews and pilots 
of quality and in quantity. 

In the general over-all production 
picture the experts have figured (and 
partly guessed, of course) that the U. S., 
Great Britain and Russia are now turn- 
ing out much more war material than 
all the Axis powers combined. Two 
years ago they figured that Germany 
had twice as many planes as all of the 
Allies together, and four times as many 
as either the United States or Great 
Britain. That was the result of an early 
start and a vast accumulation. Now it 
is the rate of production that most mat- 
ters, and not only is the United Nations’ 
rate greater but it is — rapidly. 
The Axis probably passed their peak 
some time ago. 

It has been frequently said that this 
is a war of production. If that were true 
today we could claim to have the vic- 
tory in hand, or in sight. But we have 
now reached the stage where we seek 
to increase the advantage in the produc- 
tion field while translating that advan- 
tage into one on the fighting fields. 

In doing that we must continue to 
meet and solve production problems. 
And the hardest and most constant one 
is the scarcity of essential raw materials. 
When we realize that some of our new 
war plants are so big that managers use 
jeeps to get around to the various divi- 
sions all under one roof, it is under- 
standable that enormous lots of mate- 
rials of all kinds are required. 

The first shortages felt were in those 
things we imported from afar, like rub- 
ber and tin. We have stepped up pro- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Looks at Ships 


After having ordered an intensive 
scrap rubber collection by way of solv- 
ing the most pressing war problem, the 
President turned his attention to. the 
next most critical situation—that of ship- 
ping. To his Pacific War Council he re- 
ported that the United Nations’ ship- 
ping position has so improved that “real 
good news” might be expected soon. 

The news already known was that 
sinkings by enemy submarines in the 
Atlantic had steadily risen from 17 in 
January to 87 in May, and to a total of 
269 when the President spoke. 


Walter Nash, member for New Zea- 
land, backed up the President by stat- 


Mexico’s Ambassador Najera (left) and Philippine’s Quezon (third from left) Are 


“lightning decisions on the urgent is 
sues of the war,” brought the Prinx 
Minister, and it was admitted that thos: 
decisions might concern the opening o| 
a second front in Europe. 

In making his fifth Lend-Lease report 
to Congress, President Roosevelt reveal 
ed that in 15 months’ aid to allies unde: 
the act totaled $4,497,000,000, and that 
aid is now being made available at th: 
rate of $8,000,000,000 a year. This, the 
President pointed out, consists not in 
military equipment alone, but includes 
food, medicines, metals, machine tools 
and other essentials. In return, America 
has received many needed things from 
her allies. The President said the finan- 
cial cost of the war would be shared by 
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Welcomed Into United Nations 


ing, after the meeting, that “after much 
difficulty,” the shipping position looks 
better now than at any time in the past. 
The Council devoted a large part of its 
attention to a review of the engage- 
ments in the Coral Sea and at Midway. 
Lord Halifax, British member, went so 
far as to say publicly that events were 
“very definitely encouraging.” A new 
member meeting with the Council was 
Manuel Quezon, President of the Phil- 
ippines. His country and Mexico had 
just become the 27th and 28th mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Following 
the Pacific Council there was a strategy- 
making session at the White House with 
the highest-ranking military, naval and 
air force men. It was suspected of being 
concerned with new battlefronts. 

On the heels of that conference came 
the surprise visit of Winston Churchill 
and his military staff for “strictly busi- 
ness” purposes. The need of making 


the United Nations according to their 
ability to pay, and that “the political 
and economic mistakes of international 
debt” made in the past would be avoid- 


ed. 
=| 


Congress: Air Power Favored 


The more Americans fight in the vari- 
ous areas of war the more intelligent!) 
Congress can vote the billions for weap 
ons. After the great showing of air- 
planes in the Coral Sea and Midway 
battles, the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee in approving an $8,500,000,000) 
ship-building measure, to _practicall\ 
double the fleet, rejected battleships f: 
aircraft carriers. The bill would pr: 
vide for 1,400 ships of all types—500 
000 tons of carriers; 500,000 tons « 


light and heavy cruisers, and 900,000) 


tons of destroyers, escort and patrol 
craft. Not only are the carriers to b: 
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laid down immediately, but some cruis- 
ers now under construction will be con- 
verted to carriers. In the meantime, the 
plans for building five huge 60,000-ton 
battleships were abandoned. The Senate 
Navy committeemen were in accord, 
both groups accepting the judgment of 
the Navy high command. 

The House, though temporarily em- 
barrassed by a strike of waiters in the 
House restaurant, turned its attention 
igain to that pipe line and barge canal 
across northern Florida, and this time 
approved it. To the estimated cost of 
$80,000,000 another $13,000,000 was 
added for an additional pipe line from 
Mississippi to Charleston or Savannah. 
Petroleum Coordinator Harold Ickes an- 
nounced approval, but strong opposi- 
tion is expected in the Senate on the 
ground that it will take two or three 
years to complete the canal, and that it 
may be an opening wedge for the old 
ship canal so often rejected. 

Both House and Senate gave an en- 
thusiastic reception to King George II 
of Greece, who came to address them, 
one after the other. But the Senate 
Truman Committee refused to go with 
the House Military Affairs Committee 
in giving a pat on the back to dollar- 
a-year men, accused by Robert R. Guth- 
rie, former WPB member, of devotion 
to their own private interests. In spite 
of the protest of WPB Chairman Nel- 
son, the Senate committee reported 
sharp criticism of Philip D. Reed, from 
the General Electric Company, special- 
ly mentioned by Guthrie, and of the 
whole dollar-a-year policy. 


RS 
Pipe Line OK'd 


After long frowning on the idea of an 
oil pipe line for relieving the oil and 
gasoline shortage in the East, WPB 
Chairman Nelson approved plans for a 
24-inch line to be built from Longview, 
lexas, to Salem, IIl., at a cost of about 
$35,000,000. It will take an estimated 
125,000 tons of steel, but it is to be 
seamless tubing and not valuable plate 
steel. 

The pipe line is expected to be de- 
voted largely to crude oil because of the 
fuel oil shortage. From Salem it will be 
carried in the 50,000 tank cars avail- 
ble, which will have a much shorter 
haul. The 550-mile line will have a 

pacity of 350,000 barrels a day. The 

esent deliveries to the East amount to 
me 650,000 barrels, while minimum 
juirements are set at 1,350,000 bar- 

Oil companies in the East have been 

ing money because of the high cost 
' shipment by tank cars. One ocean- 
roing tanker carries 128,000 barrels, a 
juantity which would require 570 rail- 

id tank cars, making a train more than 

ir miles long. The cost by tanker (at 
‘0 cents a barrel) would be $51,000; 


the cost by tank car is $200,000. Fur- 
ther plans to relieve the Eastern gas 
and oil shortage include a barge line 
from the Gulf to Pittsburgh, and an- 
other pipe line across the neck of Flor- 
ida (see above, Congress) to connect 
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Torpedoed Tanker: Pipe Lines Instead? 


with a boat and barge line in the in- 
land waterway from Florida to New 
Jersey. 


BY 


War Work: “Snoopers” 


When Leon Henderson, of the Office 
of Price Administration, took the cus- 
tomary step of a new Government agen- 
cy and prepared to expand, he was 
roughly handled. 

He asked Congress for $210,000,000 
for a force of some 100,000 employees 
—“largely enforcement personnel” - 
to administer the price-fixing laws and 
regulations. At Chicago the convention 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers declared in a resolution that 
this was a proposal “to turn loose an 
army of snoopers on the retail mer- 
chants of the United States,” and they 
added that “the sincere efforts of this in- 
dustry to police itself will be supple- 
mented by the vigilance of millions of 
consumers.” 

Mr. Henderson explained to the gro- 
cers that his purpose was “to help busi- 
ness meet its problems,” but only a few 
expressed a willingness to accept such 
help. One speaker referred to the in- 
spection crew as a “gestapo,” and in the 
resolution it was suggested that the 
OPA “army of snoopers” could better 
be employed “in the prosecution of the 
war against the Axis,” rather than as 
“an army of harassment” operating on 
the home front. The convention asked 
Congress to refuse the appropriation. 

Before the House Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. Henderson (who had 
reduced his request to $161,000,000 
and 66,000 employees, of which only 
3,300 are to be “inspectors”) warmly de- 
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fended himself from charges of “poli- 


tics” in his appointments. He declared 
he personally made the key appoint- 
ments to his staff, and that politics did 
not figure in them. 


It appears that about one-third of the 
state directors appointed in the big ra- 
tioning and price-regulating adminis- 
tration are Republicans and two-thirds 
Democrats, many of whom were never 
active in politics. Besides “inspecting” 
some 1,900,000 _ retailers, 206,000 
wholesalers and 184,000 manufac- 
turers, the OPA must exert rent con- 
trols in more than 300 areas. That, 
the Office argues, requires a large staff 
of workers. 


Office of War Information 


The President’s selection of Elmer 
Davis, well known newsman, writer and 
radio commentator, to handle all the 
war information functions of the Gov- 
ernment was generally welcomed as 
clearing up a confused and costly mud- 
dle in this field. 


Mr. Davis was made head of the new 
Office of War Information (OWI), which 
will consolidate the activities of Mac- 
Leish’s Office of Facts and Figures; 
Mellett’s Office of Government Reports; 
Horton’s Division of Information of the 
OEM, and Col. Donovan’s Office of Co- 
ordinator of Information. Mr. Davis was 
given authority to “eliminate all over- 
lapping and duplication, and to discon- 
tinue in any department any informa- 
tional activity not necessary or useful to 
the war effort.” 

The new OWI will have two main 
divisions, one to disseminate information 
at home and the other abroad. Director 
Davis will be assisted by a Committee 
on War Information policy, with repre- 
sentatives from the War, State and 
Navy Departments, and of the Coordin- 
ator of Inter-American Affairs, Nelson 
Rockefeller, who maintains his own in- 
formation service to Latin America. 

Whether the OWI will reduce, sim- 
plify and clarify the huge set-up of in- 
formation, publicity and propaganda 
services in the Government or simply 
add another office, depends on Mr. Da- 
vis. Newspapers have frequently crit- 
icized, and Congressmen have attacked 
the top-heavy and duplicating informa- 
tion services. Senator Taft, of Ohio, 
charged that 5,000 people are spending 
more than $30,000,000 a year handing 
out propaganda, “pure and unadulter- 
ated,” in Washington. Senator Tydings, 
of Maryland, after an investigation, said 
the Government bureaus issued in one 
day news releases of more than 2,000 
typewritten pages, weighing nearly 17 
pounds—enough to fill an average news- 
paper for six days. He said this service 
gave employment to 32,000 persons, 
full-time or part-time, and had a pay- 
roll of $27,000,000. 
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WAR FRONTS 





Pacific Battles 


The Pacific is a vast ocean of air, as 
well as of water. In this region, stretch- 


_ ing from the fog-wrapped Alaskan pen- 


insula to the reef-ridged waters off Aus- 
tralia, America suffered her first de- 
feats in 130 years; and here, in the air 
and on the sea, we won our first victor- 
ies of the war. Last week one Pacific 
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The Japs Have an Aleutian Foothold 


battle was still going on, for the island 
outposts of Alaska’s Aleutian Peninsula, 
where the Japs had made landings. 


Midway. Stories of the epic Midway 
Island Jap defeat were still trickling in. 
The Army and Navy have not yet re- 
leased a composite box-score of Jap 
losses. But all the stories put together 
indicated that at least three and prob- 
ably four Jap carriers were sunk, in- 
cluding two 26,900-ton ships of the 
Kaga and Akaga class. Besides this, 
three battleships, four, and perhaps six 
cruisers and three transports were hit 


and suffered various degrees of damage. 


One destroyer was sunk. One of our 
carriers was hit and one destroyer sunk, 
and we lost some planes. 

Feature of the Midway battle was the 
cooperation of Army, Navy and Ma- 
rines, Navy patrol planes spotted two 
enemy forces “several hundred miles” 
from Midway. One was a group of four 
carriers, plus battleships, cruisers and 
destroyers. Another consisted of trans- 
ports protected by a carrier and other 
warships. The enemy never got nearer 
than 125 miles from Midway. — U. S. 
forces hit °em high and hit ’em low. 
Army Flying Fortresses, probably rush- 
ed up from Hawaii, combed over the 
Jap fleet. The Army also sent torpedo 
planes into action—the first inkling that 
the Army had them. Navy dive bomb- 
ers and torpedo planes likewise smashed 
at the Japs. The Navy had in action 
its Grumman Avenger, a new three- 
place torpedo plane with a speed of 270 
m.p.h., a range of 1,400 miles and a 





load of one 2,000-pound a Ma- 
rines fought off Jap air attacks on Mid- 
way while the Flying Fortresses came 
back to load for second and third trips. 

Coral Sea. After the Midway battle, 
whose success it helped prepare, the 
Navy was able to release details of the 
Coral Sea victory, a battle lasting from 
May 83 to May 8. In this battle we sank 
a new Jap carrier, the Ryukaka, plus 16 
other ships. Our own losses were the 
carrier’ Lexington, world’s biggest, the 
destroyer Sims and the tanker Neosha. 
For the Coral Sea battle two American 
forces, including a carrier each, made 
rendezvous on May 1. The combined 
force was commanded by Rear Adm. 
Frank J. Fletcher. 

First, our patrol planes located a Jap 
fleet of 15 ships at Tulagi Harbor, in 
the Solomon Islands. On May 8 a sur- 
prise air attack on them sank nine and 
perhaps 11 ships, including two heavy 
and two light cruisers, two destroyers 
and two transports. On May 7 the 
American force located a jer carrier 
near the Louisiade Archepelago, below 
New Guinea. Naval dive bombers and 
torpedo’ planes finished off this carrier, 
the Ryukaka; in five minutes. That night 
the American fleet with its two carriers 
and a Jap fleet with carriers approached 
each other. The next morning the fight 
began. A Jap carrier was seriously dam- 
aged. But Jap planes got five torpedoes 
into the Lexington, plis bombs. Ex- 
plosions and fires gutted the ship. She 
had to be abandoned on the evening of 
May 8, and was sunk by torpedoes from 
our own destroyers. All of the crew that 
abandoned ship was saved, including 
her Captain (now Rear Adm.) Fred C. 
Sherman and Rear Adm. Aubrey Fitch, 
who commanded the Lexington group. 

Aleutian Attack. The Jap attack 


Naval Torpedo Planes (arrows) Sink Jap Carrier “Ryukaka” in Coral Sea 


PATHFINDER 


beaten at Midway was prefaced by in 
air assault on Dutch Harbor, in the 
Aleutian Island chain. During the Mid- 
way affray, the Japs landed forces on 
Attu Island, at the very tip of the Aleu- 
tian chain, and at Kiska, in the Rat 
Island group. Army and Navy bombers 
drove the Japs from the populated cen- 
ters on these tiny islands. The Navy 
later reported thafits planes had bomb- 
ed and damaged at least three Jap cruis- 
ers, a destroyer, a gunboat and a trans- 
port in the Aleutians. Meantime Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, commander of the 
Army Air Forces, sent a telegram to the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. to credit its B-26 
medium bombers with having sunk a 
cruiser and landed a torpedo on an air- 
craft carrier in the Aleutian battle. 
Significance. If the Japs can hold 
their Aleutian positions, they can threat- 
en Alaska, our West Coast and our com- 
munications with Russia. But the Pacific 
battles have made another bit of history. 
They were sea battles—yet never once 
did the enemy surface ships get within 
sight or gunshot of each other. Air pow- 
er won the day—and in air power the 
United States is rapidly becoming sv- 
preme. 


Russia: Holding 


If the Russians can keep their arm- 
ies intact and hold Hitler away from oil 
this year, military experts agree, then 
Germany is as good as licked. Last 
week, just a few days before the first 
anniversary of Hitler’s attack on Russia, 
the Red Army was still holding at two 
important points: Sevastopol and _ the 
Kharkov area. 

Sevastopol. In attacks exceeding 
those of last November and December, 
the Germans threw furious, head-on, 
unremitting assaults at the great naval 
base and port of Sevastopol and at its 
neighboring fishing village of Balaclava, 
scene of the “Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade” in 1854. Battered and bleeding, 
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with women and boys taking part in its 
defense, the Crimean port continued to 
hold. 

Kharkov. In the second battle of 
Kharkov within two months, the initia- 
tive the Germans held seemed to be 
oozing from their hands. Marshal von 
Bock’s armies appeared to be weaken- 
ing because of severe losses. But the 
Russians knew the strength of their 
opponent too well to cheer in advance. 


> 
- 
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Tobruk Again 

War in the desert is largely a war of 
supply, if the forces are evenly match- 
ed. In Libya, German Gen. Edwin 
Rommel, a superb general, was closer 
to his supply source than the British. 
His came straight across the Mediter- 
ranean. Britain’s Eighth Army’s Gen. 
Neil Ritchie drew his supplies from 
England and America. So, as tanks 
were used up in weeks of furious fight- 
ing, Rommel threw in fresh tanks; Rit- 
chie, his heavy tanks spent, had to draw 
on reserves of lighter, poorer ones. 

Back to Tobruk. In the first phases of 
the battle, Rommel broke a hole through 
the center of the British mine fields. In 
the second phase, as his reserves came 
up, he blasted the Free French out of 
Bir Hacheim, southern anchor of the 
British desert line, with tanks and 
planes. The Free French were with- 
drawn after a heroic stand. Then Rom- 
mel forced his way north to the coast, 
cutting off the Imperials at El Gazala. 
Only superb maneuvering and tough 
action permitted the British to escape 
that trap. They were now drawn in a 
semi-circle around their old fortress, To- 
bruk, with their backs to the sea. Rom- 
mel’s men, pushing east as far as Sidi 
Rezegh, had the British positions half 
encircled again. 

American Planes to the Rescue. So 
desperate was Ritchie’s need for sup- 
plies that the British took the chance of 
rushing a convoy from Alexandria to To- 
bruk. At the same time, they sent an- 
other from Gibraltar to Malta, to en- 
able that island to operate against Axis 
Mediterranean shipping. The. Axis 
claimed to have blasted these convoys 
out of the water in a great air-sea bat- 
tle. The British, admitting “some losses,” 
said the convoy got through. Then 
came more startling news. American 
Army Consolidated bombers had smash- 
ed at the Italian navy, hitting two Italian 
warships 35 times, plus firing a cruiser. 
British torpedo planes also went to work. 
One Italian cruiser and two destroyers 
were sunk as well as two battleships 
and two cruisers damaged. 

American air forces are active in the 
Near East, too. Four Flying Fortresses 
were forced down in Turkey, and their 
crews were interned by the Turks. It 
was learned that they were part of a 


fleet of 15 which raided oil tanks and 


refineries at Ploesti, Rumania. 


Sr 


China: Help Needed 


China once again called on the 
United Nations to make her front as 
important as others as bloody, bitter 
fighting continued in Chekiang and 
Kiangsi Provinces. Driv ing north and 
east in Kiangsi, an inland province, the 
Japs advanced to Kweiki, leaving only 
50 miles of the important Hangchow- 
Nanchang railroad in Chinese hands. 
The Berlin radio boasted that peace 
demonstrations were beginning in 


Chunkging, and declared that War 
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American Tanks in Libya: Too Few? 


Minister Ho Ying-chin was prepared to 
resign. But the unconquerable Chinese 
hit back in Chekiang. Even as the Japs 
took Shangjao, on the eastern gap in the 
railroad, the Chinese said they had re- 
captured Changsha, still further north- 
east, plus other points; and that their 
troops were harassing behind the Japs. 





Europe: Terror 


e The R. A. F., grounded by bad 
weather, last week hit the Ruhr and 
Rhineland in a raid of unannounced 
size, Eight planes were lost. Aerial 
reconnaissance showed that the great 
Emden _ sub-construction center was 
badly smashed in the raid of June 8. 

® On the second anniversary of the 
surrender of France, which he accom- 
plished, aged Marshal Petain admitted 
that “discontent is growing; anger is 
rumbling.” But on the anniversary of 
“one of the cruellest dates in our history” 
he asked Frenchmen to “chase doubts 
from your spirits . . . banish bitter criti- 
cism,” in hopes of saving France. 

© Attempting to ride the tiger of re- 
volt which they unleashed, the Nazis 
have begun a redoubled campaign of 
terror in every country of conquered 
Europe. The Gestapo sticks to its old 


prescription: arrests, torture, murder. 
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SERVICE NOTES 








Coast Guard—With the easing of re- 
quirements for commissioning in the 
Coast Guard Reserve, as announced by 
Commandant Vice Admiral R. R. Waet- 
sche, the Coast Guard Academy at New 
London, Conn., formulated plans to in- 
crease its quota from 75 candidates a 
month to 300. . 

The services are asking for over 7,000 
pharmacists; 1,600 is the average yearly 
turn-out of pharmacy graduates, 10 per 
cent of them women. To compensate 
for the acute shortage of medical officers 
and pharmacists, especially on smaller 
vessels, the College of Pharmacy of Co- 
lumbia U, is training Coast Guard men 
as pharmacists’ mates in an intensive 
twelve weeks’ course which will qualify 
them to act in emergencies and give first 
aid treatment. Columbia is the only 
school in the country conducting such a 
program. The course is based on the 
U. S. Navy Manual and provides in- 
struction and laboratory practice in 
medical and scientific subjects. Havin 
completed the course, the men wil 
serve a period of hospital duty, after 
which they will be ready for ship or 
shore station duty. 


6 °° oO 


Plastic Helmet—A plastic helmet with 
the strength of steel, weight for weight, 
is now in mass production for the Army 
at Westinghouse. Weighing less than 
12 ounces and made of cloth and resin, 
the helmet withstands the Army-speci- 
fied crash test of 15 foot-pounds, It 
forms the liner or inner half of the new 
two-part steel and plastic headpiece. 
The plastic hat is worn on non-combat 
duty; when the shells fly the two-pound 
steel shell is fitted over it. A small air 
space between the liner and the shell 
provides heat insulation along with the 
insulation properties of the plastic. To- 
gether, the shell and liner withstand a 
crash resistant test of 50 foot-pounds, 
The liners, which will be turned out by 
the thousands daily, are phenolic type 
plastic, similar to that used in miners’ 
safety helmets and in aircraft accessor- 
ies, and afford maximum non-combat 
protection and comfort. 


° ° ° 


Athlete Warriors—Physical instructors 
in the Navy, many of them former head- 
line athletes, must also be battle zone 
warriors, according to Real Admiral 
Randall Jacobs, chief of personnel, who 
directed that the instructors receive 
courses in combat duty. The some 3,000 
men in the physical training branch will 
be trained in gunnery and fire control 
so that they can man battle stations at 
sea. The first group of thirty men at the 
Norfolk, Va., school for physical in- 
structors have begun their training. 
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Hat Makers’ Problems 


The Mad Hatter of Alice in Wonder- 
land is being joined today by a lot of 
hat makers in America, and while the 
March Hare does not figure in the pic- 
ture, the white rabbits of Europe do. 

Our manufacturers of felt hats use 
normally some 8,000,000 rabbit skins a 
year—not from the dark, coarse-haired 
native bunnies, but from the white rab- 
bits of Continental Europe. Only those 
soft white furs take the light dyes that 
produce hats of various attractive 
shades. English rabbit skins are still 
available, but they, too, are rather dark. 
When the hat makers turned to Aus- 
tralia, where rabbits are often ‘a pest, 
they found themselves in competition 
with the manufacturers of “leopard skin 
coats,” who could afford to pay higher 
prices. But there is a pretty sizable 
stockpile of white rabbit fur, and dark 
felts can be made from home material. 
And there is beaver for the “quality 
trade.” 

Another shortage bothering the hat- 
ters is that of shellac, now needed for 
war uses. Shellac is used especially to 
stiffen the brims. Even the compara- 
tively small output of derby hats may 
have to be curtailed, for derbies take a 
lot of stiffening. Substitutes, of course, 
are being tried out in the trade. Syn- 
thetic felt from milk casein (Aralac) is 
helpful, and a lucky-find substitute for 
the nitrate of mercury solution used in 
treating the pelts will probably per- 
manently replace that —— chemical. 

In the straw hat field t ings do not 
look so dark. True, supplies of rice and 
baku reeds from China, Java and Japan, 
and bamboo from the Philippines, are 
cut off, but there are large stocks on 
hand. Our Panama hats are made from 
palm grown mostly in Ecuador, where 
there is plenty. ‘Transportation is the 
only problem. In fact, straw hat sales 
have been rising since 1939, due, it is 
believed, to the introduction of more 
colors. 

Hat making in the United States is 
classed among the hundred-million-dol- 
lar industries. Production is about 90,- 
000,000 hats a year. Of late, with the 
increase of spending money, there is a 
rapidly growing demand for the expen- 
sive hats selling for $10 and up. 
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Business Briefs 

q The 26 plywood a in the 
United States expect to have in 1942 
the largest output in their 37-year his- 
tory. In 1941 they produced 1,800,- 


000,000 square feet. 


@ Marine underwriters lifted from 
6 to 7% per cent the war risk rate on 





the West Indies, Mexico and the north 
coast of South America. A similar raise 
in the rates from Atlantic ports had been 


_ previously made. 


G In New York City a 50 per cent 
restriction on consumption of fuel oil 
caused many apartment houses to limit 
the hot water supply to certain hours in 
the morning and evening. 


q After a sharp rise, the money in 
circulation at mid-June reached the to- 
tal of $12,176,000,000—currency and 


Random Statistics 
WE THINK of the South Sea 


islands as producing coconuts, 
but India is both the world’s largest 
producer and consumer of the nuts. 
About 1,500,000 acres are under 
coconut trees; the crop of around 
three and one-half billion nuts is 
almost all consumed within India 
...@ Approximately 75,000 gallons 
of gasoline is used by a motorized 
divison of ground forces every 
hours of operation ...@ The lum- 
ber required to crate a bomber for 


shipment is enough to build a five- 
room house—one reason for flying 


them there ... . © Employment o 
crippled or otherwise physically 
handicapped persons has increased 
by from 50 to 300 per cent since 
the war effort began, reports from 
state employment offices show ¢. . 
@ In normal times the candy indus- 
try uses $15,000,000 worth of dairy 

roducts, $27,000,000 worth of 
‘fruits and nuts and $150,000,000 
worth of other agricultural products 
annually. 





coin outside of the banks and in the 
hands of the public. This figure repre- 
sents a net increase of $2,783,000,000 
over the same time last year. 


q Life insurance dividend payments 
made to policy holders in 1941 were 
$36,144,000 less than those made in 
1940, it was announced by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. Reduction of interest 
rates was given as the explanation. 


G In a Government anti-trust suit 
against the Pullman Companies at Phil- 
adelphia, a Pennsylvania Railroad ex- 
ecutive testified that it was both more 
economical and desirable for railroads 
to lease from Pullman than to operate 
their own sleeping car service. 


g U.S. import balance of trade with 
the 20 Latin-American republics was 46 
per cent larger for the drst quarter of 
this year than for the corresponding 
period of 1941. 


q The U. S. Treasury reported at the 
end of May that the Federal debt, in- 
cluding guaranteed securities of Govern- 
ment corporations, reached $74,051,- 
902,287. Borrowings in May totaled 
$3,500,000,000, a new monthly high. 


0 on trade routes from Gulf ports to 
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FARM 





Crop Prospects Good 


Like the news of a victory from the 
fighting front was the Agriculture De- 
partment’s June report that crop pros- 
pects have rarely averaged better, and 
that if weather conditions continue f.- 
vorable, a record production is assured. 

Preliminary forecasts made of the 
principal food grains put the “le 
wheat crop at 868,059,000 bushels— 
646,931,000 bushels being winter wheat 
and 321,128,000 representing spring 
wheat. It is considerably larger than the 
10-year average. The oat crop was set 
at 1,252,000,000 bushels—a little more 
than last year; the rye crop was fore- 
cast at 54,397,000 bushels, compared 
with 45,191,000 last year, and barley 
is expected to pass the 400,000,000 
bushel level for the first time in history. 
No forecast was made as to corn, but 
this grain was said to be making satis- 
factory progress in spite of delayed 
planting. 

The 868,059,000 bushels of wheat 
expected will find a hold-over of some 
630,000,000 bushels. The total will be 
enough for two years, and the problem 
of storage is becoming acute. ‘The start 
of a solution has been made. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has let con- 
tracts for 26,610 wooden grain storage 
bins with a combined capacity of 60.- 
000,000 bushels, and is seeking to se- 
cure enough bins to contain an addi- 
tional 40,000,000 bushels. The CCC 
will use some of the bins, but most of 
them are to be sold to the wheat farm- 
ers. They contain no metal. 

Secretary Wickard, it was announced, 
will try to cut down the wheat acreage 
next year by offering farmers special 
benefit payments for age below 


_ their AAA allotments. Mr. Wickard be- 


lieves that for 1943 less than the min- 
imum 55,000,000 acres fixed by the farm 
law will be needed. 

I TR 


Farm Briefs 


q@ The Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration was designated by the War 
Production Board as the agency to pur- 
chase all Government requirements of 
canned salmon, pilchards, sea herring, 
sardines and mackerel for the 1942 pack. 


@ American hog bristles may be 
used to replace the hog bristles imported 
from China in the $60,000,000 brush 
business. Experiments made at St. Paul, 
Minn., were said to be promising. Amer- 
ican hog bristles constituted a profitable 
industry some 35 years ago. 


q A shortage of shearers is. worry- 
ing sheep growers in Maine. The state’s 
annual 300,000-pound production may 
have to stay on the back of the sheep. 
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Com- 
fon. THE MORE PLANES WILL FLY 
Orage 
OU KNOW the program: 60,000 planes this year! 45,000 tanks! 
addi- 20,000 anti-aircraft guns! All to defeat the war lords for whom 
CCC : this great land of ours is the richest prize of all. 
a or 3 You know the cost: BILLIONS. But you know, too, that freedom is 
= priceless—that whatever this war costs us, it is a million times cheaper 
mined. ; to win than to lose. That is why you are asked to buy Defense Bonds to 
reage : : the limit of your powers, regularly, month after month. Only by steady 
eciall purchases out of earnings by millions of Americans in all walks of life 
vt ; can a program so enormous be carried out—for it is the purpose of 
a, ’ these Bonds not only to help pay for the planes, guns, and tanks we 
—-_ need to win the war, but to put brakes on inflation and 
a ballast on taxes. 
Knowing all this—and remembering that even for so great 
a cause you are not asked to give your money, but to lend 
a © it, at good interest—need you be urged to buy? 
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PEACHES— 





Early Settlers Liked the Looks of Georgia 


Even in the earliest times of Georgia, 
the colonists were aware of the Fine 
peaches which grew on the plains of the 
Oglethorpe colony. The first charter 
for the establishment of the colony of 
Georgia was granted in 1732, the first 
settlement being made in Savannah in 
1733 under the personal supervision of 
Oglethorpe. 

Two reasons are given for the estab- 
lishment of Georgia, one that the gov- 
ernment of England desired to protect 
South Carolina from invasion through 
the south by the Spaniards and the 
other the desire of Oglethorpe to pro- 
vide a refuge for persecuted Protestant 
sects in Europe. 

A letter written in 1776 by Thos. 
Taylor, an Englishman who had just 
arrived in Georgia, gives interesting de- 
tails concerning early Georgia. 

“After a tedious passage of near four- 
teen weeks,” Rev. Taylor wrote from 
“Wrightsburgh, in Georgia,” “we ar- 


rived at Savannah December 12th, hav-_ 


ing lost only four-children in the Small 
Pox out of ten who were infected alth 
at one time during the ae eundt 
of half our People were down in a 
Fever. 

“As we brought no goods for sale, the 
Committee at sah. made no Objec- 
tion to our Landing. After staying 
there a few days I came forward with 
about half our People (between forty & 


fifty). The Distance hither is about 
160 miles. We were eight nights upon 
the road, five of which we encamped 
out, part of the Time in Rain, Frost & 
Snow. The country for ye first hundred 
Miles is a mere sandy Plain with fre- 
quent Swamps, all covered with the 
long leavd Pine. As you approach this 
Settlement the land is much richer and 
diversified with Hills & Dales. The 
country too is more populous most of 
the settlers having arrivd within this 
eight years from the back Parts of 
Pennsylvania & Virginia. The Land 
here Bears pretty good wheat, rye, oats, 
pease, Indian Corn, Indigo, Cotton, 
&c. Peaches are pretty plentiful, but 
no other sort of Fruit. The woods 
hereabouts consist of short leavd Pine, 
Oak & Hiccory.” 
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The Cherokee Rose 


An old Indian legend recounts the 
love of a young Seminole warrior for 
the daughter of an enemy Cherokee 
chieftain. When the girl fled with her 
lover to live among the Seminoles she 
took along as a souvenir of her native 
country ae 4 a sprig of rose, which she 
planted in her new home. This is the 
Cherokee Rose, which came to be re- 
garded as a symbol of the land of 
Georgia. It is the state’s official bloom. 


—In a Nutshell — 


Georgia, nicknamed the Cracker State, 
has an area of 59,265 square miles and a 
census of 3,123,723. It is the largest 
state east of the Mississippi, 20th largest 
in the U. S., and ranks 14th by population. 
There are 593 ae tccatin cities and 
towns, of which 19 have more than 10,000 
residents. Largest is the capital, Atlanta, 
which has 302,288 inhabitants. Georgia’s 
159 counties have an assessed property 
value of $964,109,000. 

Motto of Georgia, one of the Thirteen 
Original States, is Wisdom, Justice, and 


Moderation. The 
Cherokee Rose is its 
official flower 


Georgia its song, and 
the Brown Thrasher 
its favorite bird. 
About 23,800,000 
acres of forest—the 
largest area of wood- 
land within the bor- 
ders of any state— 
help Georgia supply 
more than half the 
United States production of naval stores, 
for which Savannah is the world’s largest 
market. Georgia is also the largest pro- 
ducer of sea island cotton, of kaolin (for 
use as a paper), of china clay, and of 
Fullers Earth. The State ranks second in 
the production of barite, manganese, and 
managaniferous iron ore, third in bauxite 
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and micaceous minerals. It is also speed- 
ily catching up with Louisiana as principle 
producer of sugar cane syrup. Peanuts, 
tobacco, corn, peaches, rice and sweet 
potatoes are abundant. The Cracker State 
normally grazes a million head of cattle, 
and raises as many swine. 

Georgia is governed by Eugene Tal- 
madge, assisted by a bicameral legislature 
of 52 senators and 205 representatives. 
Charles D. Redwine is President of the 
Senate and Randall Evans, Jr., Speaker of 
the House. Georgia is represented in the 


os ae 


Senator George 


Rep. Vinson 


National Congress by Senators Walter F. 
George and Richard B. Russell, and Rep- 
resentatives Hugh Petersen, E. E. Cox, 
Stephen Pace, A. Sidney Camp, Robert 
Ramspeck, Carl Vinson, Malcolm C. Tar- 
ver, John S. Gibson, B. Frank Whelchel, 
and Paul Brown. 


Roll Call of the States 













PATHFINDER 
Georgia Firsts— 

¥% A Georgia history reveals that the 
first fossil discoveries in that territory 
were made in 1823 by Samuel L. 
Mitchell. At Skidway Island he found 
the partially decomposed bones of the 


giant ground sloth, an animal larger 
than the biggest existing elephant. 


% Hernando de Soto is believed to 
be the first white man to cross the land 
of Georgia. He explored it in 1540 in 
search of gold. 


% Georgia’s first newspaper, the 
Georgia Gazette, appeared in 1763, co- 
incident with the establishment of the 
first printing press in the colony, at 
Savannah. 


% The first practicable cotton gin 
was invented in Georgia in 1793 Sy 
Eli Whitney. 


% In 1828-29 gold was discovered 
in the northern part of Georgia. 


% A Georgia woman, Mrs. Rebecca 
Latimer Felton, was the first of her 
sex to occupy a seat in the United States 
Senate. She had been appointed by 
the governor in 1922 to fill a vacancy 
caused by death, and she attended two 
sessions before the election of a suc- 
cessor. 


% Although credit for it is still dis- 
puted, the discovery and first demon- 
stration of anesthesia is related to have 
occurred in Jefferson, Ga., and is credit- 
ed to Dr. Crawford W. Long of that 
city. Dr. Long applied sulphuric ether 
under a towel. 


% Wesleyan College in Macon, origi- 
nally named “The Georgia Female Col- 
lege,” was the first woman’s college to 
be chartered—1836. 


% The Girl Scouts organization was 
begun in Savannah in 1915, the out- 
growth of a “Girl Guides” group formed 
there in 1912. 


% The first ship to be built of iron 
was the John Randolph, constructed 
at Savannah in 1834. 


% Franklin College in Georgia was 
the first -state college chartered in 
America, in the year 1785. 


% The first Indian newspaper was 
the weekly Cherokee Phoenix of New 
Echota, which appeared Feb. 21, 1828. 


% Bauxite ore was discovered near 
Rome, Ga., in 1887. 


% The first Moravian Church was 
built at Savannah in 1735. 


% The costliest single signature or 
autograph in the world is that of But- 
ton Gwinnett, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence from Georgia. 
Documents signed by him have sold 
as high as $50,000. . 
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GEORGIA— 


State Mobilized for All-Out War Effort 


By RICHARD B. RUSSELL 
United States Senator from Georgia 


The Empire State of the South is 
mobilized as never before. Georgia 
people love their freedom and the 
American way of life, and are eager to 
make every necessary sacrifice to retain 
that freedom. It is with pardonable 
pride that I am permitted to point to 
Georgia's contribution in our national 
war effort. 

Today our boys by the thousands are 
engaged in front line service in the far- 
flung corners of the globe. A very 
high percentage of these boys volun- 
teered for service in the armed forces 
and all who have been called went 
willingly and gladly. Georgia is the 
home of Fort Benning, the largest In- 
fantry training camp in the world, at 
present graduating 1,000 new officers 
weekly. The climate and terrain of the 
State have caused it to be selected by 
the War and Navy Departments for 
large training camps in all branches of 
the service. We have welcomed the 
service men from all sections of the 
country into our homes and communi- 
ties, and the morale of the people and 
of the visitors in our midst is high. 

Georgia farmers are working earl 
ind late to providg food and clothing for 
our armed forces and for our allies. They 
are making a super-human effort to 
vercome the difficulties arising from a 
shortage of labor and materials with 





Senator Richard B. Russell 


which to produce a maximum crop. 
Especial effort is being made to produce 
substitute crops for those imports which 
have been cut off by war. Our mines 
are furnishing necessary minerals for 
many types of war implements. 
Georgia's manufacturing plants have 
been largely converted to ‘the manufac- 
ture of war materials, and they are turn- 
ing out enormous quantities of essential 





U.S. Army Signal Corps 


The Army’s New Air-Borne Infantry Trains at Fort Benning, Ga. 





Roll Call of the States 
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products. It is 2 source of gratification 
to all Georgians that there has not been 
a single strike or labor disturbance on 
any defense project within the State 
since the commencement of hostilities. 

Our schools are bending every effort 
and resource in training the youth of 
the State to assume essential war jobs. 

Although Georgia is not fortunate 
enough to rank high in income per 
Ci apita, the sale of war bonds has been 
phenomenal, and all classes have shared 
in the purchase of these bonds. 


A 


Did You Know That— 

% Georgia ranks second only to Ver- 
mont in the value of its quarriec p fede 
In the mountains to the north is a single 
vein “three-eighths of a mile wide, four 
miles long, and from two hundred feet 
to half a mile deep.” 


Georgia was named for England's 
King George II, who on os 9, 1732, 
granted this and much additional terri- 
tory to James Edward Oglethorpe, of 
Parliament, and his associates, for 
colonization. 


* The Cracker State early raised her 
voice in support of states’ ‘rights. In 
1793 when the U. S. Supreme Court 
decided against her in a case involving 
the constitutional right of an individual 
to bring suit agi ainst a state, Georgia's 
own lawmakers decreed that anyone 
foolhardy enough to attempt such a 
thing should be hanged forthwith. Their 
sentiments were not made law, how- 
ever, for other states joined in the pro- 
test, and together the 2 succeeded in 
amending the Constitution in their 
favor. 


% The age limits specified in the last 
call for recruits made by Georgia’s Gov- 
ernor Joseph E. Brown when the Union 
forces were nearing Atlanta in June of 
1864 was “from the cradle to the grave. 
Although by that time the state had al- 
ready sent many thousands to the Con- 
federate ranks, ths final all brought 
10,000 more, who became known as 
“Joe Brown’s Malish.” Altogether 
Georgia gave the Confederacy 125,000 
of her men and boys. 


% September 19 and 20 of 1863 
have frequently been called “the two 
bloodiest days of the war.” They mark- 
ed the clash of Union and Confederate 
forces in Georgia at the Battle of 
Chickamauga. 


% All of the nine climate belts of 
the United States, with the exception 
of that of southern Florida, converge in 
Georgia. The mountain peaks in the 
northern part of the state, down to the 
lowlands of the south, give a great 
variation in climate. 


¥% Forest still covers approximately 
two-thirds of the total area of Georgia. 


Two 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 





New Planet X 


The stars in their courses run on 
schedule, held in place by the gravita- 
tional pull of suns, systems and galaxies. 
When they deviate from the courses 
which they theoretically ought to follow, 
astronomers begin looking for an) X- 
quantity which pulls them out of their 
tracks. “Planet X” is a name which has 
been applied to several such objects in 
our solar system, and which has been 
handed down through several genera- 
tions of astronomers. Recently Dr. Rob- 
ert S. Richardson, astronomer at Mt. 
Wilson Observatory, reported to the As- 
tronomical Society of the Pacific that 
there was another Planet X in the south- 
ern sky. It is responsible, he said, for 
the unseemly actions of Halley’s Comet. 

In 1910 Halley's Comet was three 
days late for its regular every-76-years’ 
visit to earth. Dr. Richardson believes 
that his calculations have caught the 
culprit responsible for this tardiness. 
It is an undiscovered tenth planet about 
the size of earth or Pluto, with a gravita- 
tional pull enough to slow down the 
comet. Planet X is closer to the sun than 
Pluto, but 35 times farther from it than 
earth. Astronomers will be on the look- 
out to pick it off their photographs. 

Other planets have been predicted 
mathematically before they were spot- 
ted. In 1846 Galle, the German astron- 
omer, using calculations made by the 
French scientist, U. J. Leverrier, 
found Neptune, the first Planet X, after 
only 18 months’ search. Neptune was 
discovered because of the influence it 
exerted on Uranus. Dr. Percival Lowell 
was not satisfied that Neptune account- 
ed entirely for the perturbations of 
Uranus. He calculated that there must 
be another Planet X, and described its 
position. Not until 1930, 14 years after 
Lowell’s death and 25 years after he 
made his predictions, did Lowell Ob- 
servatory find Pluto where Lowell had 
said it would be. 





Specialists & Medicos 


There are 18,163 physicians in the 
United States and Canada who work in 
specialized fields, according to Colum- 
bia University’s 1942 edition of the 
Directory-of Medical Specialists. The 
greatest number, 2,971, are otolaryng- 
ologists, or specialists in disorders of the 
ear and throat; the smallest number, 
107, are neurological surgeons. Among 
the five biggest groups are practition- 
ers of internal medicine, 2,604; opthal- 
mologists, or eye doctors, 1,759; sur- 
geons, 1,719; radiologists, who special- 
ize in treatment with X-rays and radio- 
active substances, 1,638. 





Other branches listed are pediatrics, 
or children’s diseases, 1,633 specialists; 
obstetrics and gynecology, 1,396; psy- 
chiatry and neurology, 1,202; pathol- 
ogy, 818; urology, 748; orthopedic sur- 
gery, 734; dermatology and syphilology, 
568; anesthesiology, 142; and plastic 
surgery, 124, 

The Directory, edited by Dr. Paul 
Titus, Pittsburgh obstetrician and gyne- 
cologist, is the publication of the fifteen 
American boards certifying specialists. 

Other recent news of doctors: 

® Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt warned the American Medical 
Association meeting at, Atlantic City 
that not enough doctors are enlisting. 
His speech hinted that in an all-out war 
effort they may be drafted not only for 
military service, but to care for fast- 
growing war boom towns. 

® In the District Court of Appeals 
in Washington, the conviction of the 
American Medical Association and the 


Science Facts 
f Oe to ethnologists, a 


verb in the Korean language 
may have 1,000 forms. Koreans 
speak one of the Turanian family of 
languages, which includes Turkish, 
Finnish, Mongolian and Japanese. 
Koreans, who are believed to have 
originated in northern India or cen- 
tral Asia, are sometimes called “the 
white men of the Orient”... @ 
Are you interested: warts can be re- 
moved from horses by injecting urea 
solution at the site of the wart... 
@ Wood treated with urea or car- 


bamide, and heated to around 225 
degrees F., can be bent or molded 
into almost any shape desired, du 


Pont scientists say . . @ Tuber- 
culosis is one of the most universal 
of diseases. Evidences of it have 
been found in Egyptian mummies 
thousands of years old. It is esti- 
mated that half the population may 
harbor t.b. germs at any given time, 
and that most of us have been in- 
fected at some time, but conquer 
the disease without ever knowing 
about it. Better health and sanita 
measures have reduced t.b. mortal- 
ity about 75 per cent in the past 
40 years. 





District Medical Association for con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade was upheld. 
The medical societies were convicted of 
attempting to “pressure” out of exist- 
ence a local Group Health Association. 
In his opinion, Justice Hustin Miller de- 
clared that: “Professions exist because 
the people believe that they will be bet- 
ter served by licensing specially pre- 
pared experts.” But if the people begin 
to doubt the utility of these “licensed 
monopolies,” he said, and if “profound 
social and economic changes” affect the 
profession, it does not “justify concerted 
criminal action to prevent the people 
from developing new methods of serv- 
ing their needs.” 





CAPITAL CHAT 





House Majority Whip 


oo late Rep. Pat Boland (D., Pa.) 

was about as good a whip as th« 
House has had. Prior to his death he 
had developed the duties of his positio, 
into a smooth-running competent organ 
ization operated by 14 or 15 assistant 
whips from as many sections of the 
country. They kept a finger on the 
pulses of State leaders, Boland checked 
with them; the outcome of an issue was 
practically history before it was voted. 


Replacing Rep. Boland was no easy 
task, for no ordinary man was big 
enough to fill his 
shoes. It took thre: 
weeks to find tlh. 
man. But when th: 
appointment was 
made by Majority 
Leader John Mc- 
Cormack, after 
thorough search bh) 
House leaders fo: 
the best, there was 
unanimous appro\y 
al. The man was 
Rep. Robert Ramspeck, Georgia, who 
boasts the confidence, not of his part, 
alone, but of the House. Few members 
are more alert to the mood of the House 
than this veteran of seven Congresses. 

As whip, Rep. Ramspeck will be 
guardian of his party’s interests. He in- 
forms members of trouble in the offing 
on an issue; he rounds them up for a 
vote; snoops openly among the leaders 
and sits in on their councils to determine 
the probable stand on, and support of, 
any course followed by the Leader. This 
information is vital to the Speaker 
and Majority Leader before presenting 
major legislation. Rep.. Ramspeck has 
always had a penchant for accurate pre- 
diction of a vote; in his new office that 
asset will be developed to a high degree 
under the Boland -organization with 
later possible Kansapeck refinements. 

From chief clerk of the House Post 
office in 1911 to House majority whip 
is a long story and one of achievement 
The name Ramspeck is a familiar one 
from Maine to California as a result o! 
the Congressman’s work as chairman o! 
the House Civil Service Committee. Un 
der him the merit system became mor: 
than just a term; he has labored con 
scientiously to make it a working real 
ity.- At the same time he belonged to 
three other committees, Labor, Claims 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. He has 
represented Georgia since 1929 and is 
esteemed as a legislator and as a man 
by newsmen, Government employees 
officials and by colleagues and oppo- 
nents alike. He is one of the hardest 
working men in the Capital. 


Rep. Ramspeck 
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AN AMAZING OFFER TO PATHFINDER READERS 


A NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA DICTIONARY AND 11 OTHER 
INDISPENSIBLE REFERENCE BOOKS ALL BOUND 


IN ONE GREAT VOLUME. 
MOST OUTSTANDING 


A, ae ne 
(ge 2 G reat ‘ ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE 
oak in 


DOWN BRINGS 
THIS BOOK 
To YOU tions ... 


HERE IS WHAT THIS 
MARVELOUS VOLUME 
CONTAINS 


Complete Webster's Dictionary 
Cyclopedia of General Facts 
Secretary's Guide & Office Manual 
Cyclopedia of Business & Finance 
Business Law for the Layman 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Student-Author Reference Manual 
Bicgraphicel Dictionary 
Dictionary of Medical Terms 
Latest Atlas & World Gazetteer 


hi RIrTONERY nesunite “i 


St Wom vias 


Manual of Photographic Terms 


be i = An Encyclopedia of Gardening 


ANT OMYMS «5 Soa 
‘ Pe ee 


SUPERBLY BOUND ... EXCELLENT PRINTING. This Dictionary 
is worthy of a place in the finest library. It’s the work of a master 
craftsman. The publishers have spared nothing to give you excep- 
tional value. The binding is sturdy terra cotta cloth, enhanced by 
rich gilt stamping. It is thumb indexed, just like expensive volumes. 
Has Large, Easy Reading Type. MAIL THE COUPON BELOW—NOW 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


or which please send me by mail postpaid a copy 
of Pei hoe sg W EBSTER'S COMPREHENSIVE ENCYCLOPEDIC 
DICTIONARY, containing 12 Books in One. I agree to examine it, and 
if not satisfied with it in every way to return it to you within 5 days, 
and that you will refund my $1.00. 
If I keep the book, I agree to pay you $1 per month for five months, 
or a total price of $6.00. 
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| 


City or Town 
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This dletionary is not aa, by the original publishers of Webster’s Dictionary, 
by their successors. 


PUBLISHING WORLD... BUT 
MORE ASTONISHING IS THE 
FACT THAT THE PRICE IS SO 
LOW AND QUALITY SO HIGH. 


1617 Pages ... 2 Million Words 
. . » Many Gorgeous Colored Pic- 
tures!! What a reservoir of in- 
formation ... It’s new and up-to- 
the-minute. There are 1617 large 
pages (nearly one foot long) . 
over 2 million words that define 
any answer for your most complex 
questions. The dictionary section 
is easy to use... 140,000 defini- 
tions ... gives correct pronuncia- 
alternatives ... broad 
etymologies ... scientific and col- 
loquial terms. An authoritative 
guide to spelling, meaning, and 
pronunciation of words and 
phrases, and correct English usage. 
When you wade through the other 
sections you’ll be astounded at 
the amazing amount of practical, 
everyday useful information avail- 
able. You’ll also find beautifully 
colored maps and dozens of many 
colored pictures of highly inter- 
esting and educational subjects. 
Your opportunity is here to have 
a complete indexed library in 
your home. This is our latest 
Webster’s Comprehensive Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary. 


A DICTIONARY . . 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
12 BOOKS IN ONE 


The most marvelous book ever pub- 
lished, a book which includes essential 
knowledge about thousands of subjects 
in every field of endeavor. Within its covers are so 
many exceptional features. It offers a home education you 
never dreamed possible for so little . . . the entire family, 
including Mother, Dad, the kiddies, too, will draw an 
abundance of worldly ‘knowledge from its amazing 12 
volumes . . . It’s like a short cut through colleg ge. You 
must see this remarkable Encyclopedic Dictionary to fully 
appreciate its value. You can't possibly judge its impressive 
contents and beautiful binding unless you actually examine 
it. And we want you to judge for yourself what a sen- 
sational bargain it is. So we make this offer: Send us 
$1.00; we will mail you the book at once. Examine it— 
read it~show it to your family and your friends and then 
decide whether you want to keep it. Pay the balance in 
five equal payments of $1.00 a month. Or return the book 
and we willl refund your dollar, 
SEND NOW FOR YOUR COPY 
FOR A FREE EXAMINATION 
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The Information Front 

ONEST and practical Americans 

hope that Elmer Davis in the 
newly-created Office of War Informa- 
tion will bring order and efficiency out 
of the chaos, confusion and terrific 
waste which the Government informa- 
tion service had come to be. Publicity 
agencies have sprung up in the new of- 
fices like weeds in a fertile field, each 
seeking to expand, grow and become 
more important. 


* They issued reams of releases to pub- 
lications and to private citizens; they 
loaded the mails with leaflets and 
pamphlets; they got out books, folders, 
pictures, and pages and pages of propa- 
ganda and piffle. One office put out a 
long article in five parts entitled, “How 
to Spend the Week-End Without a Car.” 
Another published and distributed at 
Government expense such gems of in- 
formation as this: “Restrictions on the 
operation of automobiles in the Canary 
Islands has created a demand for bi- 
cycles.” 

Some of these “information services” 
have been plainly run as press agencies 
or publicity offices, seeking to promote 
the popularity or importance of the 
Government office or bureau to which it 
is attached. They worked to increase 
the size of their appropriations, so they 
filled to overflowing the wastebaskets in 
Congressional offices. Even news re- 
ports were colored for special reasons. 
In the opinion of one competent observ- 
er, one-fifth of the present number of 
“information” men would be enough 
for the work. 


Time was, not long ago, when the 
Government employed no _ publicity 
men. Official statements of fact were 
given out when fitting and proper. 
Opinions were published only by high 
officials, and only on the rare occasions 
which called for them. Things were or- 
dered better then. 


Archibald MacLeish, the very able 
head of the Office of Facts and Figwes, 
has been quoted as saying that “the 
real battleground of this war is the field 
of American opinion.” Maybe so, but 
that field has been already won. There 
is no need for propaganda to win Amer- 











Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 


We Hope That He Has Bitten Off More 
Than He Can Chew 


ican opinion. It is already ahead of the 
Government—ahead of the propagand- 
ists—for the all-out prosecution of the 
war. The Japs fixed that at Pearl Har- 
bor. 


gq 

CCC, NYA and WPA 

OUSE economists took the bit in 
H their teeth and voted to eliminate 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. They 
tried to do the same thing with the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and _ the 
Works Projects Administration. The 
President came to their rescue. 


These agencies were created for the 
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relief of unemployment during the de- 
pression. They were advocated as tem- 
porary measures—as a patch-up job on 
our economy until we could get it start- 
ed again. 

But today, when our national income 
has shot up to a new high, and almost 
unbelievable figure; when factories, 
farms and offices compete for every 
able-bodied man, and many women, the 
officials of all those “temporary” relief 
organizations are breaking their necks 
to preserve them. The situations which 
the CCC and NYA and WPA were cre- 
ated to meet have ceased to exist. Their 
jobs have been done, and now there is 


another big job for everybody to do. 


Officials of these agencies argue that 
they are now doing war work; that they 
should be preserved for the needs that 
may follow the war. But the Govern- 
ment official—or any other, for that mat- 
ter—who will admit that his functions 
are no longer required is a rare bird. 
The war work that these agencies are 
doing duplicates or parallels that of oth- 
ers. All such types of war work should 
be combined under central agencies— 
and as war work, not as emergency re- 
lief for an emergency which has ceased 
to exist. 


Some persons object to efforts to elim- 
inate these agencies as attacks on the 
principles of the New Deal. We don't 
hold with that view. Basically, we don’t 
believe that it intends to, or can, build 
a permanent program on temporary re- 
lief for unemployment. We don’t be- 
lieve that we can meet the problems of 
a post-war world—of a satisfactory post- 
war world—with make-shift machinery 
designed for the last depression. 


q 


A woman inquired of a specialist in 
heart affairs how she could tell whether 
a certain man would make a good step- 
father. That’s a hard problem, but we 
suggest that it might not depend alto- 
gether on the man. 


q 


An ambassador at Washington is said 
to be a poet, writer, philosopher and 
surgeon as well as a diplomat. But if 
a man had to have his appendix taken 
out he would probably prefer just a 
surgeon. 


© 


A big whisky distillery announced 
that a part of its products would be turn- 
ed into smokeless powder for the Gov- 
ernment. Good. Now their stuff will 
not only kill faster, but will be used only 
on the enemy. 
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READERS WRITE 








Dr. Carver’s Cook Book 


Our Bulletin, the New Weed Cook Book, 
is published here at Tuskegee Institute, as 
is true of all our Bulletins. In this con- 
nection I wish to express to you my deep 
appreciation, for your write-up in PATH- 
FINDER. Since your publication our mail 
has almost doubled, in addition to the many 
requests that come through the President's 
office, and practically all of these requests 
mention the PATHFINDER write-up. I 
want you to know that we do appreciate 
this very much, 

George W. Carver 
The George Washington Carver Foundation 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


All In Together? 

I know you always welcome a correction 
of fact, when it is clearly proved and of 
general interest. In your issue of June 6, 
1942, under the heading “Delaware Firsts,’ 
you state that since Delaware was the first 
state to adopt the Constitution, she was the 
first in the Union. The last article of the 
original Constitution, Article VII, pro- 
vides: “The ratification of the Conventions 
of nine states shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of the Constitution between 
the states so ratifying the same.” New 
Hampshire was the ninth state to ratify, 
on June 21, 1788. As soon as she had 
ratified the United States came into exis- 
tence composed of nine state, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, Con- 
nectitut, Massachusetts, Maryland, South 
Carolina and New Hampshire. Virginia, 
New York, North Carolina and Rhode Is- 
land were still outside the Union, Rhode 





Geographic Tabloid 





NEWFOUNDLAND 


Location—Island separated from east- 
ern Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and Cabot Strait. 

Area—42,734 sq. mi. 

Population (estimated 1938)—294,- 
800. 

Capital—St. John’s (Pop. 41,500). 

Government—British Dominion from 
World War I until 1933 when its finan- 
cial state necessitated its relinquishing 
Dominion rights. Parliament was sus- 
pended and full legislative and execu- 
tive power was vested in Governor, 
acting on advice of a Royal Commission 
of three members appointed by United 
Kingdom and three appointed by New- 
foundland. 

Governor—Vice Admiral Sir Hum- 
phrey Thomas Walwyn. 

Products — Fish, lumber, manufac- 
tured products, iron, copper, pyrites, 
coal, gold, silver, lead, livestock. 

Religion—Toleration of all faiths. 

Education—Government supported. 

Notes—Labrador, most easterly part 
of American continent, is dependent on 
Newfoundland, In January, 1941, sites 

Newfoundland were leased to U. S. 
for naval or military bases. 


Island, the last, did not enter until May 


29, 1790. 
W. C. Gree 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Moon-Bows 


I agree with all that Keen Johnson 
claims for his grand old state of Kentucky. 
In one statement, however, he is mis- 
informed. He states that only in two 
places in the world is it possible to see 
a moon-bow, Kentucky’s Cumberland Falls 
and somewhere in South Africa. Hun- 
dreds of Californians know that there is 
the most beautiful moon-bow in the world 
at Yosemite Falls in Yosemite National 
Park, at full moon. I am not taking some- 
one’s word for it. I have stood at the 
foot of the falls myself, getting wet with 
the spray, deaf with the roar, and speech- 
less with ecstacy at the gorgeous sight of 
those marvelous falls, three of them. . . 
and as if by magic this beautiful spectacle 
of a moon-bow half-circled in the mist. 

Winifred Burum 
Delano, Calif. 


Dutch Harbor 


In the article referring to the attack on 
Dutch Harbor, Alaska, you say that Dutch 
Harbor is about 1,000 miles from the main- 
land of Alaska. This is wrong. If you will 
refer to Coast Survey charts you will find 
that the distance from False Pass east of 
Unimak Island is very much less than 
stated. The Alaskan Peninsula extends 
westward for a long distance before the 
Aleutian Islands start, and according to the 
usual interpretation I believe that the end 
of the mainland would be the point on 
False Pass just at the eastern end of 


Unimak Island. 
H. J. Wells 
Portland, Ore. 

[Since the thin finger of the Alaskan Peninsula is 
joined to the main body of Alaska and is thus part of 
the mainland, technically PATHFINDER erred. But 
Dutch Harbor is about 1,000 miles from the main 
body of Alaska.—Ed.] 6 


































Published at $2.50. 
postpaid for the special 


Two hundred gripping action tales that 
move with a fast, staccata pace. A man 
before a firing squad suddenly finds the 
squad killed and himself alive. A wildcat 
attacks a locomotive and the fireman has 
to dislodge it from the engine. An abori- 
gine fights a crocodile with bare hands to 
save his pet dog. 


You have all thrilled to the voice of 
the Movie-tone news. Now you can read 
his two hundred best adventures told 
with the same flavor and thrill, presented 
with the same dramatic forcefulness and 
pungency that has made the author Amer- 
icas leading radio commentator. 


200 Thrilling Stories 


of Daring and Dangerous 


Adventures Around the World 


For many years Lowell Thomas roamed the giobe, 
tracking down and recording adventures. 
them on the desert, in the fu 
fastness and over the seven seas. 


For years this world’s reporter-explorer has been 
gathering the most 
venture that have happened to man in evéry corner 
of the globe, and now from his collection of over 
10,000 gripping stories he has selected the best two 
hundred and is presenting them to you as his own 


PAGEANT OF ADVENTURE 


EACH COPY AUTOGRAPHED BY THE AUTHOR, LOWELL THOMAS. 
But PATHFINDER readers can now secure a copy 
bargain price of only 





Doctor Shortage Makes 


Home Nursing NECESSARY! 
Two fever thermometers, in beau- 
tiful plastic case, Completely 
Guaranteed, together with 234 
page Amateur Nurse book. Ap- 
proved by doctors—answers all 
questions $5.50 value Ouly $2.95. 
Order Today by penny postcard. Send 
No Money. Just vay postman. 

SON CHIEF ELEC., Inc. 
101 Meadow St., Winsted, Conn, 
(Agents: Write for Special Offer.) 





LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 
RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME §@i 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. D Ex 
CO., Dept. 20-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cc. O. D. if you prefer—pay $1 plus postage. 



















Old Age Insurance 
Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 daye— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
Setar — tet is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 


Men & Women 
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] Check here if you wish us to pay the 
—= postage and enclose $1.00 with this or- 
der. Same guarantee of money back if not 
satisfied applies. 
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g PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
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Brehon Somervell 


NDER the Chief of Staff, General 
Marshall, the Army in the United 
States is divided into three great divi- 
sions: the Ground Forces, commanded 
by General McNair (PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 11, 1941), the Air Forces, led by 
General Arnold (PATHFINDER, July 
5, 1941), and the Services of Supply, 
under General Somervell. 

It is much more than an alphabetical 
coincidence that the initials of the last- 
named division are S. O. S. Since the 
beginning of World War II some of the 
bravest and toughest armies of all times 
have been hopelessly defeated because 
the reply to their SOS for food, fuel, 
munitions, equipment and reserves was 
TL... TL (too little . . . too late). 
That that shall not happen to Uncle 
Sam’s fighters is the particular respon- 
sibility of slim, grey-eyed Lieut. Gen. 
Brehon Burke Somervell. For sheer 
magnitude, his job, next to General 
Marshall’s, is the Army’s biggest. 

Consider. The movement of Amer- 
ican troops to France in 1917 was the 
greatest maneuver in military history. 
Yet it was strictly a one-ocean, one-con- 
tinent job, involving nothing like the 
amount of supplies a similar expedition 
requires today. This time boys from the 
States are not only in Europe, but Aus- 
tralia, Africa, Iceland, Asia. And thanks 
to both geography and history, they 
need a far greater variety and amount 
of equipment than last time. Half 
around the world in one direction; two- 
thirds of the way around in another; a 
cocktail mixture of extremes of climate; 
a nightmare assortment of transporta- 
tion—that’s the desk-top picture SOS 
now studies 24 hours a day. 

For General Somervell, however, this 
is far more than a desk-top picture. 
Far from being a swivel-chair general, 
the 50-year-old Arkansan has done duty 
in a majority of the locations now occu- 
pied by American forces. He was with 
the A. E. F. in France during the last 
war, later served with the Army of Oc- 
cupation in Germany, and in 1925 made 
a survey of navigation conditions on 
the Rhine and Danube Rivers for the 
League of Nations. Then in 1934 he 
completed a thordugh-going economic 
survey of Turkey. 

Moreover, supplying far-flung front- 
iers is only part of SOS’s work. General 
Siatvill recintiy summed up the divi- 
sion’s responsibilities in the following 
words: “Ours is the duty of coordinat- 
ing all the services involved in the sup- 
ply, transportation, hospitalization, and 
administration for the other forces ex- 
cept items peculiar to our Air Force, 





U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Somervell Supplies Our Armies Everywhere 


such as planes, Ours is the job of bring- 
ing millions of civilians into the Army, 
feeding them and clothing them and 
equipping them . . . building the camps 
where they live and the roads they use, 
providing the ships and the trucks and 
the trains on which they travel. We are 
charged with the responsibility of put- 
ting the guns and the ammunition into 
their hands, of seeing that there are 
enough plants and raw materials to 
make those guns and that ammunition.” 


The man who has taken on this su- 
per-task—which he himself regards as 
insignificant beside the fighting of a sin- 
gle soldier at the battle’s mouth—was 
born in Little Rock, Ark.,-on May 9, 
1892. He was graduated from West 
Point in 1914, sixth in his class, com- 
missioned a second lieutenant of En- 
gineers, and that same year was over- 
seas doing duty in World War I; not 
combat duty—we weren't in it in 1914 
—but the responsible job of handing 
out a million dollars in refugee funds 
to evacuate our citizens from the war 
zones. 


In 1916 Somervell accompanied Gen- 
eral Pershing on the punitive expedi- 
tion into Mexico. The following year 
he attended the Engineer School, 
Washington, D. C.; was assigned to 
duty as assistant to the District Engineer 
at Pittsburgh; then recruited and organ- 
ized the 5th Reserve Engineers (later 
designated the 15th Engineers, U. S. 
Railway). He sailed for England and 
France with them on July 6, 1917. 

From Aug. 5, 1917, to Oct. 23, 1918, 
General Somervell was in charge of 
various engineering projects in France. 
He then served as Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Operations Division, and Assistant 


Chief of Staff, Personnel Division, 89th 





; PATHFINDER 
Division, until May, 1919, participating 
in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive He 
won the Distinguished Service Cross 
and the Distinguished Service Medal, 
to which was later added the Oak Lea! 
Cluster. After filling an important sup- 
ply post with the Army of Occupation 
in Germany, he returned to the U. S. 
in the fall of 1920. 

General Somervell then graduated 
from the Engineer School, the Com- 
mand and General Staff School (with 
high honors), and the Army War Col- 
lege. Between times he handled such 
important assignments as the afore- 
mentioned navigation survey in Ger- 
many for the League of Nations, and 
the Turkish economic survey for Kemal 
Ataturk. He was District Engineer at 
Ocala, Fla., in charge of the Florida 
Ship Canal construction, and was, for 
three and one-half years, WPA admin- 
istrator for the City of New York. The 
latter was one of the General’s toughest 
assignments, and incidentally the big- 
gest relief job on Harry Hopkins’ list. 
Spending $10,000,000 a month is a 
chore in itself, but to this was added 
trouble with political and labor organ- 
izations, including a sit-down strike, and 
trouble with private industry, which be- 
wailed the loss of such juicy jobs as, for 
example, building LaGuardia Field. 

When the defense emergency came 
along, General Somervell was called to 
take over the Construction Division of 
the Quartermaster Corps, where he is 
credited with having speedily straight- 
ened out Uncle Sam's huge camp build- 
ing work, which had gotten off to a 
bungling start. .He was appointed As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G-4, in charge of 
Supply, on Nov. 25, 1941, and given 
his present appointment as Command- 
ing General of the Services of Supply, 
on March 24, 1942. 

The Southern-drawling commander 
is an outstanding example of the action- 
type executive. He would think nothing 
of leaping over his polished mahogany 
desk_in the War Department to take 
over momentarily the most menial task 
in his organization if that were being 
handled improperly at the moment. 
There is a story of the Mexican expedi- 
tion, for instance, when General Per- 


_ Shing strode up to a broken-down truck 


and asked the men standing around for 
the whereabouts of their officer. “Here. 
sir,” replied Somervell, crawling out 
from underneath the truck, wrench in 
hand. He has just now returned from 
England, where he was studying—evers 
bit as closely as he studied that truck 
assembly—the mechanism of one of Un- 
ele Sam’s second fionts. 

“That the Lord is on the side of the 
heaviest artillery,” said General Some'- 
vell recently, “is more than a wisecrack 
—it’s a mathematical formula.” There's 
no doubt about it—the devout Episco- 
palian general is right now fixing the 
formula in our favor. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


(Title Copyrighted) 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 


Secretary to President 

It is an old story that at some time 
or another every boy wants to be Pres- 
ident. Probably it is just aggprue that 
every secretary some place in the back 
of her mind covets the position of Miss 
Grace Tully, secretary to the President 
of the United States. Miss Tully, or 
“Grace,” as she is known about the 
White House, without a doubt knows as 
much or more about the workings of 
the President’s mind than anyone else 
in Washington or the world. For nine 
years she has taken dictation from the 
Chief Executive and typed his speeches 
and confidential letters. 

Efficient, but not pragmatical, Miss 
Tully takes this top secretarial position 
in her stride and with the easy grace of 
one accustomed to handling big jobs. 
But the importance of her position has 
not made any change in her genial fun- 
loving nature. Her Irish smile is still 
as broad, is sure to be seen when there 
is any office conviviality, and her blue 
eyes sparkle so that the casual observer 
scarcely notices that her well groomed 
hair is prematurely gray. 

Miss Tully didn’t just step into her 
envied position. She walked into it 
step by step, moving ahead on her own 
personality, charm and capability. After 
completing a business course, Miss Tul- 





Acme 


Miss Tully: President’s Secretary 


, a Bayonne, N., J., girl, became secre- 
ary to the Chaplain Bishop of the Army 
ae Navy. When he became Cardinal 
Hayes in 1928 she combined her inter- 
st in politics and in secretarial work 
and went to the Democratic campaign 
he adquarters in New York, where she 
worked for the wife of the man who was 
running for Governor — Franklin D. 








Roosevelt. The outcome of the election 
decided her next move—to Albany— 
while another election in 1932 brought 
her to the White House in 1933 as as- 
sistant secretary to the now President 
Roosevelt. 

His secretary has high praise for the 
Chief Executive as a “boss.” She likes 
working for him because he knows what 
he wants to say, says it and seldom 
changes his mind. “Grace” is always 
on call, but puts in her longest hours 
when the President has a speech coming 
up. Any hour of the day or night you 
might find her working on one of the 
many drafts of the address, sometimes 
up to fourteen. But she still finds some 
time for play. Her accomplished danc- 
ing testifies to that. 


TT 


Farm Front 


Farm women who hesitate to go into 
war industry because it is so far re- 
moved from what they know and are 
experienced in, have on their front 
doorsteps at least two scientific jobs in 
which they can contribute to the food 
production effort. (Aside, of course, 
from the tremendously important war 
work they are doing right on their home 
farms.) A majority of women on the 
farms, aged 20 to 30, have at some time 
or another been active 4-H club mem- 
bers, and not a few have grown up on 
dairy and poultry farms. 

These women, with proper training, 
have the background to become first 
class cow testers and poultry selectors 
to relieve the shortage caused by the 
entrance of trained men into military 
service or industry. New Jersey led 
the field by employing two women as 
cow tests, while hatcherymen in sev- 
eral states are very well satisfied with 
the work of their women flock selectors 
and pullorum testing agents. These 
agents in South Dakota are give n a spe- 
cial course of training. The school will 
be held this year from’ Sept. 14-17 at 
Brookings. Each year finds several 
women in attendance. 

Women with some poultry experi- 
ence who are interested in doing this 
work should consult a hatchery co- 
operating in the National Poultry Im- 
proving Plan as to the need in their 
locality. They will receive a cordial re- 
ception. Good vision, patience, thor- 
oughness, and a knack for detail are pre- 
requisites to training, says Miss Nora 




























































Hott, home demonstration leader of the 
South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture at Brookings. 
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Director Hobby 


The Director of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps has gone into uniform— 
gradually. From feminine clothes, to 
severe clothes, and, finally, to uniform. 
Until the end of the war, or as long as 
she is head of the WAAC, Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby may appear in civilian 
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Director Hobby: For the Duration 


clothes only at night when and if she is 
off duty. Mrs. Hobby, appointed by 
Secretary of War Stimson to head up 
the Corps, is a striking figure in uniform 
and salutes with the snap of a veteran 
officer. 

Although legislation set her pay « 
equivalent to that of an Army mi sie 
Director Hobby’s khaki- colored cotton 
gabardine uniform came out with a col- 
onel’s silver eagles on the shoulders. As 
stated in a previous PATHFINDER 
article, Pallas Athene, goddess of vie- 
tory, furnishes the motif for WAAC in- 
signia, a gold cut-out of her head and 
helmet appearing on the lapels of the 
officer’s uniform. On the collar are the 
letters “U. S.” With her uniform the 
head of the organization wears a mer- 
cerized cotton shirt, a four-in-hand khaki 
tie and six-eyelet brown Oxfords with a 
medium heel. 

Mrs. Hobby disclosed that the Gov- 
ernment will issue to officers and auxili- 







































PAGE 18 


aries alike six pairs each of rayon and 
cotton stockings and two pairs of an- 
ets besides undergarments. Staff mem- 
bers and other officers will not receive 
or wear uniforms until they are mus- 
tered out of the training school at Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa, in about 11 weeks. 
As in the case of the Director, they 
will not be required to don the uniform 
when off duty or on leave. 

In deciding to put silver eagles on 
the Director’s shoulders the Department 
revealed that the assistant director will 
wear either the silver leaf of a lieutenant 
colonel or the gold leaf of a major; the 
first leader will have the two bars of a 
captain; the second leader the silver bar 
of a first lieutenant, while the second 
lieutenant’s gold bar will adorn the 
shoulders of third leaders. 

Mrs. Hobby is the wife of William P. 
Hobby, former governor of the Lone Star 
State and publisher of the Houston Post. 
In her pre-Washington days she was 
newspaper executive, writer, parliamen- 
tarian and civic worker. Somewhere 
along the line she had two children, 
William P., Jr., and Jessica, aged 10 and 
five. A year ago she came to the Cap- 
ital and organized the highly successful 
Women’s Interest Section of the Bureau 
of Public Relations of the Army, now 
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9062— 
“priority” metal 


yards ribbon, 


9054—-Your summer-on-the-job two-piece mode with a slenderizing 
6. Size 36, 4 yards 35 inch fabric; skirt-top, 


jacket. Sizes 34 to 4 
%, yard contrast. 


9079—Fresh changes for your old clothes, in these quickly made, 
crisp neckwear styles. For individual yardages, see pattern, 








Price of each ttern is 15¢ im coins ( 
cost of mailing). he Summer Fashion 
the ae - a Pattern Department, 


New ¥ 


Be smartly patriotic and eliminate use of 
fasteners with the new draw- 
through sash of this soft afternoon dress. 
12 to 20. Size 16, 3 yards 39 inch fabric, and 15, 


ius one cent to cover 
cents. 


is 10 Address 
243 West lith Street, 
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directed by Mrs. Emily Newell Blair. 
Since last September, at the direction 
of Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Mar- 


Dimout Dyes 
Ww has paced the dye industry. 


New developments in the syn- 
thetic dye field, in phosphorescent 
and fluorescent chemicals, have re- 
sulted in dyes which will glow in 
dimouts and may be used in night 
warfare. The possibilities in such 
developments can readily be imagin- 
ed. The older glowing “phosphors” 
were alive only when subjected to 
ultra violet rays. When the irradi- 


ation was removed the glow was 


gone. The new dyes can be ex- 
osed to irradiation (sunlight or 
amplight) during the day and the 
low will continue from six to ten 
ours afterwards. When it is de- 
sirable for uniforms, such as fire- 
men’s, soldiers’ and nurses’ to glow 
in darkness the material is soaked in 
the dyes. These dyes made with 
calcium and strontium sulfides glow 
with blue, blue-green and violet 
light. 





shall, Mrs. Hobby devoted much of her 
time to the yet uncreated WAAC. She 
worked with Army staff officers formu- 
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of Sawa PATHFINDER 
anization plans, in case Con- 
pent weed pass ‘i bill. At hearings 
on cost estimates by the Bureau of the 
Budget and by the Military Affairs 
Committees of Congress, this 37-year- 
old dynamic woman represented the 
War Department. Thus, when the Rog- 
ers Bill establishing the WAAC became 
law there was no doubt about who 
would be appointed Director. And now 
Mrs. Hobby, who likes “tricky hats” and 
unusual hair-dos, is in khaki with silver 
eagles on her shoulders and a figurative 
feather in her cap. 
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Apple Cake 

This will be a good recipe to store 
away for the first day you look at the 
old apple tree and see three big enough: 
and not too green for use. 

Ingredients: One and_ three-fourths 
cups flour; two and one-half teaspoons 
baking powder; one-half teaspoon salt; 
one-fourth cup shortening; two-thirds 
cup milk; one cup sugar; one egg; one 
teaspoon lemon juice; cinnamon; three 
apples. 

Directions: Mix and sift flour, baking 
powder and salt; beat egg and lemon 
juice into creamed sugar and shorten- 
ing; add dry mixture alternately with 





9020—A gay “Sunbonnet Sue’’ outfit with an eye- 
shading bonnet. Gay in gingham or seersucker. Sizes 
2 to 10. Size 6, pinafore and bonnet, 25, yards 35 
inch fabric. 


4052—Simple yet full of style news is this casua! 
summer frock that uses a minimum of fabric! Sizes 
34 to 44. Size 36, 2% yards 39 inch fabric. 


9967—Conserve material and look smart in this 
Playsuit and wrap-around skirt! Contrast gives a 
striking effect. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, blouse, shorts 
and  aaet 4% yards 35 inch fabric and 15, yards 
con’ . 
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milk, finishing with dry ingredients, and 


stir until smooth. Pour into greased 
eight-inch square pan, placing apple 
slices in rows on top, and pushing them 
into the batter. Mix cinnamon with 
some sugar and sprinkle over cake. Bake 
about 45 minutes at 375 degrees F. 
Serve with a sauce or whipped cream. 


TT 


Sugarless Ice Cream 

Another ice cream recipe, this one 
without sugar. Corn syrup is effectively 
employed as the sweetening agent in 
this vanilla cream. 

Ingredients: One and three-fourth 


teaspoons plain gelatin; two-thirds ta- 
blespoon cold water; one-third cup 


—WNeedle Designs_—— 


__324—What a lovely luncheon table these delicate 
t crochet doilies will make! Start at the center 
a work ‘round and ’round. Number contains full 


aiis, 

1288—Here’s a smart idea for using up left-over 
nt scraps. Make them into this animated Teddy 
ear Quilt for your child’s bedroom. Number conm- 
ns full details. 





Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each (plus one 
cent te cover cost of mailing). Complete instruc- 


tions are included in each pattern. Address all 
orders te Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 
| Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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scalded milk; one cup corn syrup; one 
and two-thirds cups 18 per cent coffee 
cream; one-fourth teaspoon salt; one 
and one-half teaspoon vanilla. 

Directions: Soak gelatin with cold 
water five minutes; add scalded milk; 
stir until gelatin is dissolved, then cool. 
Add syrup, cream, salt and flavoring. 
Stir well and pour into freezer. Pack 
with salt and ice in the proportion of 
one part salt to eight parts chopped ice. 
Let stand one to two hours after freez- 
ing, 

Apricot Flavor: Add one cup dried 
apricot puree. 

Chocolate: Add one square melted 
chocolate to the scalded milk. Beat it 
in well. Increase vanilla to two tea- 
spoons. 

Strawberry flavor: Add one cup straw- 


berry pulp. 





Meat Loaf 


The picnic season is in full swing, and 
to Mother falls the burden of satisfying 
those appetites that go ‘way out of 
bounds on picnic days. A perennial fa- 
vorite in the basket is meat loaf, either 
in sandwiches or alone. This loaf will 
serve five or six. 

Ingredients: One pound ground beef; 
one-half pound ground veal; one table- 
spoon salt; one-half teaspoon pepper; 
one cup soft bread crumbs; one-fourth 
cup butter; one-half cup finely minced 
onion; one-half cup finely minced cel- 
ery; one-half cup tomato soup; one egg. 

Directions: Have meat ground twice 
at butcher shop. Brown onion and cel- 
ery in butter; add the tomato soup and 
then beat the egg into the mixture. Add 
bread crumbs, seasonings, and then 
onion mixture to the meat. Work with 
hands until thoroughly blended. Form 
into a loaf, cover with strips of bacon 


and bake. 


= hl 


Household Hints 
q A new glazed chintz that will hold 


its gloss after frequent washings is be- 
ing used this year in kitchen dresses and 
evening skirts, sun suits and bathing 
suits. It is lighter in weight, softer, and 
can be gathered or tucked without be- 


ing bulky. 


q Don’t rip off buttons in the clothes 
wringer. Fold them inside the garment 
and hold it flat as it goes through. 


q To retain the roughness of rough 
crashes and linen after they have been 
laundered, iron them on the wrong side. 


q Is your dry floor mop too dirty for 
further use? Wash it in warm suds, 
rinse well, and dry in the air, shaking it 
occasionally to restore fluffiness. 


@ Each time bed sheets are changed 
the mattress should be turned end-for- 
end or upside down. 
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A BOOK TO TAKE THE PLACE OF 
SUGAR ON THE PANTRY SHELF 


Sweets Without 
SUGAR 


Marion White 


Here’s a book that in these days is worth 
its weight in gold . . . a practical working 
guide for preparing tempting tasteful, de- 
licious desserts WITHOUT SUGAR. A 
positive boon to the housewife concerned 
about sugar allotment. Over 200 easy-to- 
make recipes that have been thoroughly test- 
ed, For new palate- 
tickling thrills, this 
book is a “must” 
for every Amer- 
ican home. 







These new health-giving taste treats are not 
new untried recipes: they are all familiar 
dishes served aq be typigal American homes 


and restaurants. 4! taste the same and the 
look the same, They have merely been revi 
without sugar. And there is no “trick” to 
making them, for cooking without sugar is 
just a matter of readjusting old habits. 


In Grandmother’s time, sugar was a decora- 
tive piece of crystal on the sideboard, or 
pieces of clear rock strung together. The reci. 
pee she made famous were made without 
enefit of the granulated white substance we 
have taken so much for granted. 


Not only during the present emergency, 
but for many years to come, you housewives 
will be using these sweetenings that are less 
fattening, offer more in nutrition value, and 
are easier to digest. 


Just published—Sweets Without Sugar is 
receiving national acclaim from home econo- 
mists, Ruth Thompson, San Francisco News 
over Station KJBS: “Never have I received 
a book which has given me quite the thrill 
as this publication.” 


Milwaukee Journal: “It’s a book anyone 
will enjoy using, too, for the recipes are sim- 
ple to follow and accurate.” 

Detroit Free Press: “‘With sugar rationing 
now an actuality this book should prove @ 
blessing to many homemakers. 

Mrs, Forest W. Cobb, Teacher of Foods, 
The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.: “We 
are trying out the recipes in our Foods Class. 
So far, they meet with enthusiasm,” 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Fees ees ee eB eB eee ee ee ee eee ee eee 


§ PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE & 
§ 2414 DOUGLAS ST.. N. E. + 
§ WASHINGTON, D. c. 2 
; Please send me Sweets Without Sugar. § 
g (J I enclose $1.25. Send Postpaid. + 
80 Send Cc. 0, D. I will pay postman $1,258 
7 .plus a few cents postal charges. a 
' a 
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NEWS IN 


BRIEF 





U. S. at War 

Master Rigger Henry Vormstein, Lake- 
view, N. Y., and oe B. 
Laurey, Brooklyn, who received medals 
from the Japanese emperor in1908, sent 
them to Secy. Knox in Jan. asking that 
they be returned, attached to a bomb. 
They have received an official com- 
munication from the Secy. that their 
medals were delivered at Tokio, April 
18, attached to a 500-pound bomb 
. © New U. S. Army paper Yank, 
successor to the Stars & Stripes of World 
War I, edited entirely by personnel and 
selling for 5c, is to be distributed ex- 
clusively within the service . + ® 
Feathers, buckskin and all, six chiefs of 
the Iroquois Confederacy of N. Y. pre- 
sented to Vice Pres. Wallace a resolu- 
tion adopted by them declaring that a 
state of war exists between the Axis and 
the six nations. It is subject to ratifica- 
tion at a tribal conference July 18... . 
® Revised edition of James C. Fahey’s 
Ships and Aircraft of the U. S. Fleet, 
similar to, but more exhaustive than 
Jane’s Fighting Ships (Britain), reveals 
that six 45,000-ton battleships are being 
built for commissioning in 1943-44; that 
Federal Shipbuilding is working on two 
mystery 2,100-ton destroyers; eleven 
25,000-ton carriers are under construc- 
tion; that the Navy had 171 destroyers 
when the Japs attacked and is building 
more of a secret design in the Fletcher 
elass; four battleships of the 35,000-ton, 
South Dakota class will be in service by 
the end of the year; Navy had 19 light 
cruisers, has commissioned four and 38 
are being built; 337 mine sweepers have 
been produced .. . ® With “Flying 
Tigers” scheduled to enter Army Air 
Forces July 4, existence of U. S. bomber 
command in China was disclosed. Chief 
is Tar Heel Col. Caleb V. Haynes, 46. 


a oO oO 


People 


En route from Milwaukee to N. Y. in 
answer to-a Federal subpoena, George 
Froboese, Trustee of German-American 
Bund Committee, committed suicide by 
jumping in front of a train... ® 
War Dept. announced the loss of Gen. 
Clarence L. Tinker, commander of the 
Hawaiian Air Force, in the battle of 
Midway when he led a flight of Army 
bombers . . . © Messages on Ambas- 
sador John G. Winant and Maj. Gen. 
James E. Chaney to President Roosevelt 
inaugurated the new V-Mail for U. S. 
troops overseas, patterned after the Brit- 
ish microfilm postal system. The spe- 
cial note paper was distributed to twen- 
ty of the largest postoffices initially 

. © In the midst of his campaign for 
Democratic nomination to Congress 





from the 16th Cal. district, Will Rogers, 
Jr., was inducted into the Army. Friends 
will continue his campaign... @ J. 
Arthur White, N. Y. restaurateur, paid 
$16,000 in war bonds at an auction for 
the silver bars and tie clasp worn by 
Lt. Bulkeley when he piloted Gen. Mac- 
Arthur to Australia... © After being 





Acme 
Winston Churchill 2nd: No Mistaking Him 


twice jailed for anti-Semitic soapboxing, 


loud-mouthed Joseph E. McWilliams, 


was — arrested by FBI, this time as 
a violator of the Selectic Service Act 

. © The rolling strut, the determined 
jaw could belong to no one but Winston 
Churchill 2nd, 20-manths-old grandson 
of the Prime Minister. Picture was 
taken recently in London. 
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Foreign 


British Commons adopted bill to per- 
mit govt. control of the coal mining in- 
dustry by a vote of 329 to 8... ® 
Britain, led by its King and Queen, ob- 
served United Nations day in the great- 
est patriotic fete the nation has seen 
since the war... ® The alleged “Jewish 
plot” to bomb -the anti-Red “Soviet 
Paradise” exhibition at Lustgarten was 
reportedly the excuse for the murder of 
258 Jews by the S. S. at the Gross 
Lichterfelde Barracks at Berlin... ® 
Kurt Daluege, new Gestapo Chief of 
Bohemia-Moravia warned that 1,000 
Czechs will be killed in the future for 
every Nazi shot . © In keeping 
with its wartime industrial program 
Mexico will build a $10,600,000 plant, 
partly financed by the U. S., to supply 
the country with 70,000 tons of steel 
and tin plating . . . @ India’s Gandhi 
threatens a movement against British au- 
thority that will stir “the whole world.” 


War Production— 
— (Continued from page 4) 


duction of steel and aluminum to high 
levels, still the roaring plants and ship- 
yards cry for more. But the real pinch 
is felt in alloying materials—nickel, 
manganese, chromium, tungsten—need- 
ed for hardening steel. The Hemisphere 
is being scoured for more of these met 
als, and also for more copper, tin and 
magnesium. The last-named, largely 
extracted from sea water, has already 
been increased from 6,500,000 to 170,- 
000,000 pounds a year, and further pro- 
duction depends on development of 
more electric power. 

But a new process uses gas for elec- 
tric power. The shortage of aluminum 
castings and forgings is being met by 
new-type carbon steels and light steels. 
With construction steel scarce, a big 
new airplane factory was made of wood. 
Wood, plywood and stainless steel have 
been used to replace aluminum in air- 
plane bodies. Shipping, the most ur- 
gent present need, is being supplement- 


ed by concrete and wooden barges on 


our inland waterways, and by huge 
transport planes over the oceans. It has 
been claimed that a fleet of 2,000 of 
these planes can carry as much as 100 
large modern cargo ships. And such 
strides are being made in synthetic rub- 
ber that one nationally known chemist 
has predicted that we shall never go 
back to the crude article. 

Our army of production is accom- 
plishing wonders in spite of handicaps. 
It is led by technicians, executives, in- 
ventors, engineers, designers, metallur- 
gists, chemists and electrical engineers 
—such as could be assembled only in 
America. They are solving sellers 
every day. Among new and near ac- 
complishments are cargo-carrying glid- 
ers; pursuit planes capable of cross- 
ocean flight; self-lubricating metals; im- 


proved timing device for parachutes; 


new methods of oil refining which will 
greatly boost production of 109 octane 
gasoline and synthetic rubber, and de- 
velopment of laminated wood, plastics 
and fabrics to take the place of metal. 
Plasties is a new giant already doing 
wonders. There are 3,800 firms now 
in this industry, and their product last 
year was worth $350,000,000. 
Machine tools, the metal-working 
machinery with which we make war 
material, have increased by more than 
72 per cent in a year, and are now pro- 
duced at the rate of more than a billion 
dollars annually. Since early this year 
the percentage of the nation’s effort 
going into war production has increased 
from 20 to 58 per cent. Last New Year's 
we had 7,500,000 war workers: at the 
end of this year we are scheduled to 
have 17,000,000. American production 
is only in second gear now. Next year 


it should be in first. 
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AVE you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on 
H necessities, of substituting, or making things last longer? Then help your 
neighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 
in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 


STORING CANNED GOODS: “To 
those who have a not too satisfactory 
place for the storage of canned goods,” 
from Mrs. P. E. Ward, Baudette, Minn. 
“J find when jars are lifted out of the 
cooker, sealed, allowed to stand on their 
heads to cool, and are then placed on 
the shelves on their heads, the contents 
will keep even in an unsatisfactory 
place. The rubbers don’t dry out. Try 
it.” 


oO a oO 


JARS AND MOPS: We send many 
thanks to Mrs. Martin Lubker, Browns- 
town, Ind., for these notes: 

@ Since jar lids and rubbers that or- 
dinarily would be thrown away will be 
used again this year, for safety’s sake 
dip the top of the sealed can into melted 
parawax to insure a seal that will hold. 

e A very satisfactory dust mop can 
be made from worn soft material, such 
as outing flannel, and a worn broom. 
Sew three sides of a slip cover large 
enough to slide easily over the broom. 
Put a draw string in it, draw up tight. 

* % % 

ADD HINTS: The Department is 
grateful to Mrs. K. Subak, Chokio, 
Minn., for the following: 


¢ “IT cook raisins in the breakfast 
food to save sugar and make cake and 
molasses cookies with raisins instead of 
sugar.” 

e “After I have used pillow cases 
about a year, to make them last longer 
I rip the one end, fold it the opposite 
way, and sew it back again.” 

¢ “Enough is enough. If less soap 
were used, washing time were cut in the 
machine, and drying time on the line 
were lessened on windy days, clothes 
would last longer.” 

o e & 

HELP FROM ABROAD: Last week 
we received an interesting letter which 
we are printing in part here. It is from 
Erik Strindberg, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

“It may appeal to many of your read- 
ers to learn how fresh peas are often 
prepared in Sweden. There they are 
boiled right in the pod-and the soft part 
of the pod eaten with the peas, some- 
what on the order of asparagus. You 
pull them between your front teeth 
leaving the hard part of the pod. This 
is the procedure: Leave the flower part 
of the pod on for a handle. Boil not 
less than half an hour, or until quite 
tender, and have the water well salted. 
I well remember the large platters serv- 


ed at regular ‘pull-peas’ parties, where 
they were eaten with stirred butter. We 
have sprung this dish on friends, with 
undivided approval. Try it. 

“While we are on the subject of sav- 
ing, I might mention that an order has 
been issued in the Swedish army and 
navy that no potatoes shall be peeled 
before boiling. Personally, I think that 
unpeeled potatoes are greatly superior 
in flavor.” 





RELIGION 





Chaplains, Seminarians 


While the war is drawing churches 
of all denominations closer together, 
both here and abroad, and increasing 
the spiritual awareness of the people, 
its also has its adverse effects on the 
church. For one, the armed forces are 
draining off the ministry, both its actual 
and potential members, This. problem 
has bobbed up in the news frequently 
during the past few weeks. 

© To speed up the appointment of 
chaplains, the War Department last 
week revised its requirements. It will 
now accept chaplains who have reached 
their 24th birthday and who have not 
passed their 50th. Previously few cler- 
gymen nearing 50 were accepted. And 
now two years of pastoral experience, 
instead of three, are sufficient. 

@ While this action was being taken, 
the American Association of Theolog- 
ical Schools, meeting at Rochester, N. 
Y., urged Selective Service authorities 
to make it clear to local boards that de- 
ferment of service for theological stu- 
dents is not only desirable, but in con- 
formity with the law and Selective Serv- 
ice rules. The Association found a short- 
age both of chaplains (there are more 
than 2,000 Protestant chaplains in the 
Army and Navy) and of civilian clergy. 
A committee of the body is scheduled to 
meet with General Hershey soon. 

© At its recent General Assembly, 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., faced 
with the possibility that it may get none 
or fewer seminarians for the duration 
because the draft will get them first, 
advised its presbyteries to go to bat with 
draft boards for their ministerial candi- 
dates. Prospective seminarians were 
told to register with theological colleges 
as early as their sophomore college year. 
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BUNIONS 
STOP PAIN Quich! 


‘ ) FREE SAMPLE 






*¢ 4 See how quick pain stops— bunion 
ear regular shoes. 

*‘AIRYFOOT is easy to use. Safe, 
harmk ss.On 3,000,000 feet since 1897. 


Send No Money "3:07 


¥ Treatment—it’s FREE. No cost to you. 
FAIRYFOOT CO., 1223 S. Wabash, Dept. 3247, Chicago, Mi. 
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HERE’S THE SECRET... 


OF ACHIEVING A SLENDER 
FIGURE WITHOUT STARVING 
OR LABORIOUS EXERCISES 


| VITAMIN 















0-DAY MIRACLE DIET 
Lose 16 Pounds in 18 Bays 


EAT for BEAUTY, CHARM and 
— yes, really — SEX APPEAL 


(Clay Team Om) SORA ALS 6 at 


voneree I) APPEAR- 


COMPLETE REDUCING DIET GUIDE 


A 10-DAY MIRACLE DIET 


Lose 10 Ibs. in 10 Days. The fatter you 
are the more you can expect to lose on this 
low-calorie diet. 


THIS BOOK can reduce your weight and 
KEEP you slim—make sure you get enough 
Vitamins—Improve yous personal appearance 
—Banish that tired feeling and step up your 
Charm quotient. 

Send 10c in coin or stamps to 

PATHFINDER READER SERVICE 
Pathfinder Bidg. Washington, D. C. 


ON THE 


SPOT e 


PATHFINDER, published in 
Washington, the NEWS cen- 
ter of the world, comes to you 
NEW — VIVID — FRESH 
PATHFINDER portrays for you the 
march of men, industry ‘and events 
the world over . . . all as clear as 
a picture. Included between its covers 
each week is much that others miss 
. . » because PATHFINDER is pub- 
lished right on the spot in Washing- 
ton, Democracy’s Capital and the 
world’s greatest news center. 

If you are a regular reader of PATH- 
FINDER, you know all this & true. 
If you are not now a regular reader 
of PATHFINDER— 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
° 
PATHFINDER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Send me PATHFINDER for 
[} 1 Year $1 — [( 3 Years $2 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy,.seTl or exchange? Do 

you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 

a table business at home ugh the mails 
your story to more than two million PATH- 


0 cents a word; minimum 






BABY CHICKS 
100 CHICKS $2:75—200 $5.00 Postpaid. Empire Hatch- 
ar - x. 


BOOKS 
THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, official pub- 
lication of 3 U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial 
on. 


9, full color hard cover, in 
\e Sent m receipt of 25c, or 
for %1.00. Publishers B Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. B., Washington, D. C. 
CAMERAS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 


WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES FOR CAMERAS; acces- 
sories; movie equipment; binoculars. Estimates free. 
— oe Photo, 943-H Pennsylvania, 


DEALERS WANTED 
HEALERS WITH SALESPEOPLE Make Plenty Money 
ay Beg Users. Write Whiting’s Mineral 
tal m Co., Mineral Wells, Texas. 
HOBBY COURSE 


MAKE MINIATURE NOVELTIES. Pleasurable, fas- 
Unique. Details 


Gnatine. money- hobby. 
Pree. Weidier, 11 it"Wilshire, Los Angeles, California. 
GAZINES 





3 ap 








operates a M ne 
Subscription mcy and can give you the benefit of 
rock-bottom ra‘ on all m Before 


you subscribe for any publication or group of publica- 
ons, write us for a ial mon ~ —jge ROS my 
wa _ Subscription t., Pathfinder, ashington, 





MEDICAL 

con- 
tinue suffering the agonizing 
when usual remedies have failed? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
. sults when older methods fail. This marvelous treat- 
ment is completely explained in New Free Book pub- 
lished by Ball Clinic, Department 6305, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri—One of the World’s Famous Health 

Resorts. Write today. No obligation. 
ITCH—Don't scratch yourself to pieces! Instead, use 
Benbutane anesthetic balm. ts prompt, grateful 
itching, b soreness of eczema 
rashes, localized pruritus and other externally caused 
skin irritations is amazing. 
ents actually deaden superficial pain and soothe 
i skin. Tube with rectal angheeice T5c = 
postcard for free sample. . H, Cook Co., Inc., 

. A, Watertown, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


“THE FATHER AND HIS FAMILY.” Never any- 

thing like it—it will revolutionize your life. Love's 
secret revealed. Millions should read it. Price $1.00. 
P. O. Box 145, Seattle, Washington. 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Pree Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 

ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 

89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

FREE: Printed Information about searching for Min- 
erals, Treasures and Money. Henry Bergman, Box 

70-PF, Springfield, Missouri. 

FREE—200 PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS, MAGAZINES, 
Etc, Details. Prudential, 331-K Hopkinson, Brook- 
n. . . 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN and 
HARVEY JACOBSON, 237-F Adams Building, Wash- 
on, le . 
PHOTO FINISHING 


OUTSTANDING PICTURES because individual atten- 
tion given Each Negative. No mass production meth- 
. Roll developed and 8 guaran prints only 25c. 
8 Beautiful full size 4x6 enlargements 35c. Immediate 
service. Write for mailing bags. Minicam Photo Labs., 
Dept. 63, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 16 Ex- 
posure Rolls 60c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service. West Salem, Wisc. 


REMEDIES, TREATMENTS 


BANISH DEAFNESS the correct way. No hearing 
aids. No drugs. Convincing literature. Duncan 
Institute, Or Station, Jacksonville, Fla. 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED VIEWS of world’s 
greatest Capital. All important Government build- 
ings—Large Panoramic view of Capitol, New Supreme 
Court, Archives, Lincoln Memorial, National M 
Smithsonian Institute,, W: m Monument, Sen- 
ate, White House, War and Navy Buildings, Pan 
American Union, Library of Congress, Tomb of 
Unknown Soldier, Department of Commerce, Red 
Oross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
ms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
ple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Make nice 
graduation, birthday or party gifts. Send 25c¢ onmpe 
coin, or dollar bill for 6 copies, postpaid. Path- 
Washington, D. C. 
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PASTIME and SMILES. 





Brain Teaser 

A band is just long enough to encir- 
cle a ball the size of the earth, 25,000 
miles in circumference. Suppose the 
length of the band is increased 20 feet. 
How far will the band be from the ball, 
if it is equidistant from the ball through- 
out? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week's: A rectangu- 
lar field three times as long as it is wide 
contains as much land as a square field 
whose diagonal is 70 yards. What are 
the dimensions of the rectangular field? 
In any square the side is equal to the 
diagonal divided by 1.4142, approxi- 
mately the square root of two. Then the 
side of the field whose diagonal is 70 
yards equals 49.49 yards, and its area is 
2,449.26 square yards. The width of 
the other field equals the square root of 
816.42—2,449.26 divided by three—or 
28.573 yards and its length is 85.719 
yards, 


a | 


Smiles 
“Are you sure your husband reall 
goes hunting on those hunting trips he's 
always taking?” her catty friend asked. 
“Oh yes; absolutely,” she replied. 
“But he so rarely brings any game 
home.” 
“My dear, that’s what makes me cer- 
tain that he really goes.” 


He was dug out of his wrecked car 
and carried to the doctor’s office. 

“I can’t do anything for him,” said 
the doctor, “I’m a veterinary surgeon.” 

“That's all right,” replied the patient. 
“I was a jackass to think I could do 50 
on those tires.” 


“Now look, Jenkins,” said the lieuten- 
ant to the laziest man in his outfit, which 
was on maneuvers, “you and Jones start- 
ed digging at the same time. How come 
his pile of dirt is half again as big as 
yours?” 

“Well, sir,” replied Jenkins, “he’s dig- 
ging a bigger fox-hole than I am.” 





RHYME & REASON 





GNORANCE of the law excuses no man; 

not that all men know the law, but be- 

cause “tis an excuse everyone will plead, 
and no man can tell how to refute him. 


—JOHN SELDEN 


Time has fallen asleep in the afternoon 
sunshine, 
—ALEXANDER SMITH 
¢ & e 


There are three Johns: 1, the real John; 
known only to his Maker; 2, John’s idea 








John, never the real one, and often very 


unlike him; 3, Thomas’s ideal John, never 
the real John, nor John’s John, but often 


very unlike either. 
—O. W. HOLMES 


o o oO 


A part of kindness consists in loving pev- 
ple more than they deserve. 
—JOSEPH JOUBERT 
o 


o oe 


I can no more believe old Homer blind, 

Than those who say the sun hath never 
shined; 

The age wherein he lived was dark, but he 

Could not want sight who taught the world 


to see. 
—JOHN DENHAM 


cd o o 


A child scolding a flower in the words 
in which he had himself been scolded and 


whipped, is poetry—passion past with 
pleasure. 
—S. T. COLERIDGE 


oe 2 ed 


The best augury of a man’s success in his 
profession is that he thinks it the finest 


in the world. 
—GEORGE ELIOT 


°o oO a 


That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more: 
Too common! Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break. 
—ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


oO o a 


Believe if thou wilt that mountains 
change their places, but believe not that 
men change their dispositions. 

. « « 7MAHOMET 

We judge ourselves by what we feel 
capable of doing, while others judge us 
by what we have already done. 

—LONGFELLOW 


—Improve Your Vocabulary— 





She Isn’t Aware of Her Errors 


So attractive looking, but no one leaps to reply to 
— aw just COME yesterday; is the water AWFU 


° 


int 9 conte yocebatety is neni an epime to t! 
ation set who say correc “CAME yester- 
day, AWFULLY cold.” f z 

Why does such a pretty girl keep on making errors 
which she could so easily correct? ~ 

Our 32-page booklet tells how you can acquire the 
charming, correct vocabulary that cultured people ad- 
mire. Has pointers on accepted and condemned slang 
gives common errors in pronunciation and gramma‘. 
SN  ————— 
ool 


Send 15c (plus one cent to cover cost of mailing) 
for your copy of “‘How To Improve Your Vocab- 
ulary” to PATHFINDER Home Service, 635 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


Also available at this price are the following 
No. 191—“‘How To Make Your Own Rugs.”’ 
No. 103—‘‘Teach Yourself Touch-Typewriting.”’ 
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JUNE 27, 1942 


Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


For quick thinking and ready repartee, His Majesty King 
George Il of Greece, who is in America at this time, has won 
a warm spot for himself in the hearts of Washington's news- 
paper fraternity. The other day, between a round of recep- 
tions and dinners, he found time to,receive the members of 
a newspapermen’s organization. Dressed in khaki, he reminds 
you of a young afmy colonel, speaks English fluently and has 
a healthy middle-western style about him, with a strong 
handshake. 

After outlining to the members of the press some of the 
problems of the war, His Majesty turned his attention to 
Turkey. He started to expound upon the subject, when his 
Prime Minister, Emmanuel Tsouderos, arose and lifted his 
hand in warning. The King stopped—dead in his tracks, and 
then ensued a three-minute conversation in Greek between 
the ruler and his minister. Probably it had to do with some 
phases of the Turkish-Greek relations that perhaps were 
taboo for the time being. At any rate, the Prime Minister 
sat down, and the King proceeded. 

Smiling, he faced his audience, and cracked: ‘Gentle- 
men, I take it that what we have said was all Greek to you. 


x &k * 
From J. L. Hughes, of good old Yakima, Washington, 


comes a friendly suggestion, voting “yes” to the idea set 
forth by H. Abaugh, of Vestburg, Mich., recently in 
PATHFINDER that we should begin thinking of a fiftieth 
anniversary edition. 

You know, PATHFINDER next Jan. 6 will start its 
fiftieth year of publication, and we rather like the idea of 
making something of a splurge. 

More about that later. 

Says Subscriber Hughes: “Beginning with _the first 
issue, I placed it on high school reading tables in Illinois 
at (in succession) Newman, Flora, Sullivan, Centralia and 
Charleston, where I served as superintendent. For the 
home and school alike it needs but to be tried to be appre- 
ciated. Something in it for everyone, young and old, and 
that at less cost than two cents a week. 

“Verily, it is a pathfinder to the news of the day pre- 
sented under fascinating titles.” 

Thanks, Mr. Hughes! That’s the sort of letter that warms 
our hearts. We used to live in Yakima, years ago. In fact, 
it’s the first place we went broke. The story won't take long 
to tell, so here it is: 

Leaving Michigan as a youngster to see the Fair in 
Seattle, I was coming to Yakima to “settle down.” I wanted 
to make a presentable entry into the thriving apple metrop- 
olis of the Yakima valley, so I had left a silver watch at a 
Seattle pawnshop in order to get the three or four dollars 
the Northern Pacific Railroad insisted they wanted for fare. 
On the way down the valley of the Cascades, there was 
a wreck on the road, somewhere near Ellensburg, that 
letained the train several hours, so instead of getting in 
it dinner time, as I had planned, it was nearly one in the 

iorning. My funds had been so depleted in settling up 

ith the ticket agent in Seattle that my total exchequer 
consisted of a single copper cent. I hung on to that, know- 
ing that it wouldn’t do much good towards satisfying the 
ippetite of a healthy 16-year-old boy. Some old-home-town 
friends were living in Yakima, and I had advised them by 
mail that I was coming—about dinner time. 

So when the train stopped in Yakima—it was North 
Yakima then—I looked around eagerly for the welcome of 
our old neighbors. But no one was in sight, except a little 
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old man who met the trains and solicited patronage for a 
rooming house. He sought my patronage, and I told him 
plainly: “What good would a fellow be to a rooming house 
who hasn’t any money?” “Oh, that’s all right,” he an- 
swered, “anyone that's got a grip is all right with me.” 
That fellow received my valise so quickly it probably made 
his head swim. 

Well, I had a place to sleep in that night, anyway. 
In the morning, bright and early, I went to the postoffice, 
thinking perhaps that a thoughtful brother or cousin would 
surely have sent me a letter with a substantial enclosure in 
it, particularly as I had written home some mighty inter- 
esting stories of my adventures westward by boxcar, cattle- 
car and sheep car. I gave the clerk my name. “Nothing for 
you,” he said. I must have been a dejected looking lad as 
J turned away from the window. 

I noticed several framed lists on a pillar in the postoffice 
lobby, and looking closely, I observed them as “Advertised 
Letters.” I ran over the names, and sure enough, there it 
was as big as life. Returning to the window, and explaining, 
the clerk thumbed through the packages of letters, and 
presently he tossed one to me. I grasped it, and started 
off. “Here,” he called to me, “one cent due on letters ad- 
vertised.” So I reached in my pocket and gave him—my last 
cent. I was dead broke. 

However, I found my Michigan friends; they drove me 
up to their home in Nob Hill and although it was a long 
time ago, I don’t know of many meals that ever tasted better 
to me than the one I ate that day in Yakima. 


Tw 


There is one organization to which Elmer Davis, Hoosier- 
born chief of the newest Washington agency, the Office of 
War Information, belongs, but does not show in his Who’s 
Who sketch. Mr. Davis, with about 200 others, was on the 
Ford Peace Expedition in 1915, at which time this ultra- 
ultra organization was born. 

The organization had a selected list of members, largely 
newspapermen accompanying the expedition, and provided 
a very merry time for the few months that it lasted. Its title: 
“The Vacillating Sons and Sisters of St. Vitus.” Its password: 
“Shake, Brother, Shake.” Password for its women’s auxiliary: 
“Quiver, Sister, Quiver.” 

Conceived as a means of whiling away the tedious hours 
of the long trip to Scandinavia on board the Oskar II, it was 
an organization that grew from the fertile minds of such 
journalists as Charles Stewart, now Central Press Associa- 
tion’s representative in Washington; Elmer Davis, then of 
the Associated Press; former Ambassador William C. Bullitt, 
now President Roosevelt’s personal representative with the 
rank of Ambassador-at-Large, and many others. It held 
but one or two meetings, one of them in the Orkney Islands, 
while the British officials went through the cargo of the Peace 
Ship, piece by piece, and removed whatever of possible 
contraband was on board, meanwhile checking and re- 
checking the passports or credentials that all of us carried. 

Out of the mist of the years, we can remember only one 
entry from the constitution, and this is how it read: 

“Article I. This shall be the first article of the con- 
stitution.” 

And thus was the character of this inner circle organ- 
ization fixed. Today -only a memory of an interesting and 
thrilling journey, a Sir Galahad venture attempting to arouse 
a civilian protest against war, financed by Henry Ford, the 
same Henry Ford whose genius and imagination today has 
built the world’s greatest stream-lined bomber factory at 
Willow Run, in Michigan—the largest factory ever built 
anywhere at any time, not for peace, but to win—through 


war—our kind of lasting peace. 
SH. 
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3/5 of Actual Size 


The greatest 
novelty plant 
ever discovered! 
Tradition 
person owning 


is—a 


one of these 
plants will have 
much good luck 
and success. 








EACH TINY PLANT 
PRODUCES THIS 


AS IT GROWS FOR YOU 


Yours free—for prompt action. It will grow in your room pinned to the window 
curtain. This leaf grows a plant at every notch. The small plants may be de- 
tached and potted if desired. When planted in earth, it grows two feet tall and 
blooms beautifully. The blooms may be cut and dried and they will hold their beauty 
for years. This plant is being studied by some of our leading Universities and is 
rating very high in plant evolution, 


HERE’S WHAT WEATHER HOUSE OWNERS SAY— 


“My neighbors now phone me to find 
out what the weathr is going to be. 
We certainly think the Weather House 
is marvelous.’’ Mrs. I. 8., Amsterdam, 


“T saw your Weather House at a friend's 
home and the way they raved about it, I 


Mrs, L. B., Chicago, Il, 


“Ever since I got my Weather House 
I’ve been able to plan my affairs a day 
ahead. It’s wonderful.”’ 

Mrs. D.L.B., Shenandoah, Iowa 


“Please rush 6 more Weather Houses. 
I want to give them away as gifts. They 
are. wonderful.”’ 


FE B —{j 4 ae Bay, Maine 


decided to order one for myself.’’ - 


0 


ay 


ECASTED 


HOURS IN ADVANCE 


* 





teachers, farmers, 
lawyers, ministers, 
weather in advance. 
troductory advertising 


quickly—prices may rise. 


SEND NO MONE 





Simply send the FREE Gift Offer coupon below for your “Swiss” Weather House 
and free Good Luck Leaf. When they arrive just deposit through your Postman $1.4 
(your total cost), plus postage. Then test the Weather House for accuracy. Watch 
closely, see how perfectly it predicts the weather in advance, then if you don’t agree 
it’s worth many dollars more than the small cost, simply return your Weather Hous 
within 10 days and get your money back promptly in full without question. 


Almost every day of your life is affected In some way by the weather, and it’s such 4 








n | 
ALL WEATHER FORECASTS DISCONTINUED 
FOR THE DURATION—BUT DON'T WORRY— 


ra Since our Government has banned weather 
forecasts and temperature reports many folks 

have had to buy expensive barometers to fore- 
cast the weather. Why pay $5 or $10 for 
a barometer when you can predict the 
weather yourself, at home, 8 to 24 hours in 
advance, with this accurate, inexpensive 
Weather House forecaster? It’s made like a lit- 
tle Swiss cottage, with a thatched green roof 
and small green shutters. Inside the house i: 
an old witch and a little boy and girl. When 
the weather's going to be fine, the little boy 
and girl come out in front. But when bad 
weather is on the way the old witch makes an 
appearance, There is an easy-to-read ther 
mometer on the front of the cottage tha 
shows you the exact temperature. You can de- 
end on knowing the condition of the weather 

rom eight to twenty-four hours in advance 
with this Weather House, made in the JU. 5S. A. 
- - Everyone—business men, housewive: 
school boys and girls, laborers, doctor: 
clubs and calleges can now predict th: 
Here is positively the most amazing in- 

offer ever made. But you must act 


Sent to You on 100% Satisfaction Guarantee. 





satisfaction to have a reliable indication of what the weather will be. With th 
“Swiss” Weather House and easy-to-read thermometer you have an investment in con 
fort and convenience for years to come. The Weather House comes to you comple 
and ready to use. Ideal for gifts and baidce prizes. It will bring new pleasure t 
oreyenn in your family. The price is only $1.49 C.0.U, You must act now to secu 
this price. 





DOUBLE VALUE COUPON—MAIL TODAY 








The Weather Man, Dept. P Tn NAY TDIAl PONOAN 
430 N. Michigan Ave., ‘ 19 DAY TRIAL COUPON 
Chicago, Hlinois 
Send at once (1) “‘Swiss’’ Weather House and Free Good Luck Leaf. On ar 
rival, I will pay postman $1.49 plus postage with the understanding that the 
Weather House is guaranteed to work accurately. Also I can return the 
weather house for any reason within 10 days and get my money back. 
(3 Send C.0.D. [ I Enelose $1.49. You Pay Postage 
(Please print plainty) 
£ 
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